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that the history of Florence is the history of factions, 
and as one or the other prevailed, the victory was used 
JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. rather to humble, and, if possible, to crush its rivals, 
—— | than to secure good government and just laws. If we 
HISTORY. | are to believe contemporary writers, the Florentines of 
| that time were wanting in the substantial virtues that 
, : . : | are essential to stability. ‘They are represented as faith- 
Florentine History, from the earliest authentic Records to | less, corrupt, devoted to pleasure, and unscrupulous in 
the Accession of Ferdinand the Third, Grand Duke of | the manner of procuring it. Here is one of many in- 
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fue characteristics of this history were stated at con- 1 .% aaa pT nom 
siderable length in our review of the first volume. The}, *' ™USt De premised that a lady hae a beautiful son by a 


perusal of the second and third has not in any respect | husband who had died prematurely. The historian proceeds 
: dle | thus—‘‘ Being left a young widow, she married a man who 


changed the opinions we then expressed. ‘The solitary soon became devotedly attached to his little stepson, so much 


objection that presented itself was the seeming dispro-| was he taken with the child’s amiable disposition and the 


hep between the subject and its treatment. If the | general excellence that distinguished him, although only ten 
istory of Florence occupies six volumes, what should | years of age. The mother, with a mixture of natural levity 
be the magnitude of a History of England? But we | and ungovernable passions, began to nourish guilty inclina- 
are bound to say that further acquaintance with the | tions towards a young Perugian citizen whom she was deter- 
work, as it has now advanced through half its bulk, has | mined to obtain for a husband, and not only give him her own 
removed much of this objection. Captain Napier has | ample fortune, but that of her child also, which was still more 
ventured to write history after a fashion of his own, in- | considerable. Distracted by the violence of this passion, she 
stead of following in the footsteps of any predecessors, | conspired with her paramour to murder both husband and 
however famous. He seems to have reasoned with him- son, anda certain night was settled in which he was to strangle 
self in some such manner as this :—“ Every history has its | - latter = med administered agg eo ap a When 
. . |} all was ready, this impious woman ordered the boy to carry 

then Scie aie ier nettitamennes certain articles to her lover’s dwelling, and not to quit the 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Eimsire: a style | place until the latter should ‘ despatch him. He tripped 
_—"s Y'€| along cheerfully with his errand, delivered the things, and 


that assorts with the business-like, but energetic story | then playfully asked to be despatched. The young man at 


7 © > 7 ; 
of England’s rise ;—a style that becomes the gallant and | once softened by this artless confidence, and suddenly struck 
brilliant narrative of the fortunes of France. The His- | with remorse, said in a compassionate tone,‘ Go back to thy 
tory of Florence, to which I am about to devote myself, | mother, boy, for this is not the time to do what she requires.’ 
will in like manner require a manner of its own. It is|The woman surprised and alarmed at her son’s réturn, de- 
a story having much of the aspect of a romance, a tale manded in a hurried voice why he had not been despatched ? 
of chivalry, and love, and faction fights, seen through | and on hearing the expressions of her faltering accomplice, in- 
an atmosphere of poetry, and associated with the birth, | stantly remanded the child, with peremptory injunctions not 
the progress, and the maturity of art ;—the scene laid | to return until he should be really despatched on the precon- 
in a land of lovely skies, enriched with all of nature’s | cetted business. Anxious to please her, the poor boy retraced 
gifts, and of a people largely endowed with sentiment, | his steps, and with affectionate eagerness entreated her coi - 
with taste, with imagination. Such a history cannot be | panion to do what she so much desired; but he, still more 


entree % : S _ | moved, burst into tears and replied, ‘‘ Tell thy mother, child, 
i ie f y the rules applicable to others. So pecu | that this business must not be confided to me, for F will not 
lar “ot 8 oo Se that the minutest traits cannot be | do it.’ The child once more returned with this message ; 
po ae a — of the portrait. I} upon which the implacable monster ordered him down into 
Tt ie j h ar 1 Je a 8 to € correct in the whole. | the cellar, and instantly following, exclaimed, as if addressing 

is in the details rather than in the results that the | herself, ‘ That which he has feared to do I will myself aceom- 


interest of this history will lie. It may appear too long | plish.? Then with a determined hand she coolly drew a knife 
to those who look only at the entire ; but if the reader | across her little victim’s throat, and leaving him dead upon 
do not find it wearisome my object 1s attained ?” | the pavement walked quietly to her chamber! Soon .after 
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this her husband returned, and, as was his custom, imme- 
diately asked after the boy, to which the murderess, with a 
calm tongue and the guile of a serpent, replied, ‘ Thou knowest 
well, but go down to the cellar, and peradventure thou shalt 
find him.’ Alarmed at her manner, he hastened down, and at 
sight of the child’s bloody corpse, gasped a moment for 
breath and then fell senseless. The fiend, who had closely 
followed, instantly locked him in with the body, and then with 
distracted screams and shrieks of murder the house was soon 
filled by a crowd of terrified neighbours, to whom she declared 
that her husband had killed the child for his inheritance. 
Tearing her hair and face she again burst into screams and 
tears of counterfeited agony, but would not suffer the cellar to 
be unclosed until the officers of justice came and examined her 
husband by torture, which being unable to bear, the unhappy 
man admitted everything so nefariously alleged against him. 
While preparations were making for his execution, the wife’s 
paramour, overcome by remorse and compassion, and after 
stipulating for his pardon, discovered the truth, and related 
every circumstance of his own conduct. The miserable woman 
then made a minute and circumstantial confession without 
torture, and was condemned to have part of her flesh pulled 
away by red-hot pincers, and the remainder sliced off piece after 
piece with sharp razors until she expired in agonies, a terrible 
example to the Perugian people.’ 


The plague is described with great power, but the 
passage is too long for extract. We prefer the stirring 
picture of 

A REVOLT. 


On Saint Anne’s day, Saturday the twenty-sixth of July; 
the very moment for which they were summoned; all the 
heads of families, except the Buondelmonti, Cavalcanti, and a 
few of the Popolani, armed themselves and followers and pre- 
pared the barricades, each band secretly assembling in the 
dwellings of its chiefs. An unusual stillness suddenly per- 
vaded Florence, broken only by the tramp of patrols from 
about six hundred ducal men at arms distributed through the 
town. About mid-day two preconcerted frays were simulta- 
neously heard in the Mercato Vecchio and Porta San Piero, anda 
low, deep murmur of ‘ to arms, to arms,”’ arose from a crowd 
of the populace purposely stationed in these places. At this 
signal the iron studded gates of every tower and palace were 
cautiously unbarred, and from each a mailed chieftain, fol- 
lowed by ahand of resolute citizens and sturdy peasants, came 
abroad in arms. A thousand horsemen and ten thousand foot, 
all clothed in steel, besides a half-armed populace, scoured 
through the streets, and closing stealthily round the palace, 
made its grey walls ring to their sudden shout ‘‘ death to the 
tyrant and his crew; long live the people, the commonwealth, 
and liberty.’’ Twelve streets leading to the public square 
were promptly barricaded, and the duke’s guard attacked in 
divers places; for it was feared, if he made a sally, that many 
who had declared against him would nevertheless have joined 
his side ; this was fortunately prevented, and scarcely three 
hundred fought their way to the palace before every passage 
was closed. House and tower now bristled with men and 
arms: arrows, javelins, stones, tiles, and missiles of every 
kind poured in showers upon the helmets of the Burgundian 
guard ; the windows were filled with cross-bows, and the few 
mangonels they could procure played from the adjacent tower. 
Nothing could long withstand such a storm, and at sunset 
Walter’s men-at-arms took shelter in the palace, leaving their 
horses to the multitude. The podesta’s palace had in the 
meantime been forced by Manno Donati and Niccolo Ala- 
manno, and the podesta himself sought refuge with the neigh- 
bouring Albizzi, while the palace was plundered and every 
public document given to the flames. Corso Donati in emu- 
lation of his famous grandfather’s deeds, two-and-forty years 
before, led on his men to the Stinche and Volognana prisons, 
where he liberated a host of friends and kinsmen to assist the 
glorious cause. Across the Arno the Bardi, Frescobaldi, and 
Rossi occupied both gates and bridges, and cut off all commu- 
nication between the two parts of Florence, being determined 
even if their friends failed not to yield that quarter; at even- 
ing, however, they threw open their defences, crossed the 


river, and joined in the general assault. Next morning | 
brought three hundred men-at-arms and four hundred cross- | 
bows, led by six spirited gentlemen of Siena to the rescue ; two | 





thousand hardy soldiers from San Miniato swelled the liberal 
ranks; from Prato five hundred more came hurrying in; old 
Simon of Battifolle who of yore had ruled the commonwealth for 
King Robert, did not now desert the citizens, but with his son 
Guido led four hundred vassals under the palace walls. Five hun- 
dred men were on their march from Pisa; but the Florentines 
disdaining the help of such an enemy even to conquer their free- 
dom, proudly refused all assistance from that quarter, andrepre- 
hended those nobles who had requested it. Bands of vassals 
from divers barons were continually increasing; the Contado 
poured in its stream of fearless partizans, and all Florence 
teemed with a determined spirit of revenge. By night and 
day the conflict was continued ; no respite was permitted ; the 
bolt, the clang of arms, and the tramp of a thousand steeds, 
rang loudly and incessantly, and exulting cheers, and distant 
shouts, and cries and screams, from the child’s treble to the 
rough bass of the veteran, startled the capital; but louder 
than all, and high above the universal din rang the shrill cry 
of ‘‘ death to the tyrant,’’ and struck terror to the innermost 
chambers of the palace. In vain was the popular standard 
displayed from the windows; the people were deaf to parley ; 
no chivalrous shout from within answered taunting their 
cheers, for the spirit of liberty was no longer there, and a sullen, 
silent, and dogged resistance was alone opposed to popular 
enthusiasm. Antonio Adimari yet a prisoner, who a few 
hours before saw only death and torture before him, was now 
led from his dungeon, created a knight by the tyrant, and 
sent forth to pacify his outraged countrymen. But the mind 
of Antonio was as true in prosperity as it was firm in danger : 
he first disdained, but by the advice of the alarmed and be- 
sieged priors, afterwards submitted to the disgrace of such 
knighthood, and then came forth to lead his own band of con- 
spirators against the palace. Meanwhile a parliament was 
held by the bishop and principal citizens, and a balia or pro- 
visional government of seven nobles and seven popolani ap- 
pointed with full powers until October: Count Simone of 
Battifolle was named podesta, but he refused that office and 
all the sanguinary duties that were annexed to it and certain 
to be exercised ; wherefore Giovanni Marquis of Valiano was 
elected, and six citizens, both nobles and popolani, were 
ordered to perform the duties until his arrival. A close search 
was made after all those who had been instrumental in exe- 
cuting the cruel measures of Walter de Brienne, and ere long 
a certain Simon of Norcia, a man high in office; Filippo Ter- 
zuole; and a notary of the Conservator; all cruel and rapa- 
cious minions; were discovered and instantly torn in pieces. 
Arrigo Fei was taken in the disguise of a monk and murdered ; 
his body was dragged naked through the town and finally 
suspended by the feet before the palace windows; it was then 
embowelled and spread out like a slaughtered hog in the sham- 
bles. While these revolting scenes were passing in Florence, 
Arezzo profited by the crisis and storming the Florentine 
citadel, which was held for the duke, re-established her own 
independence: Castiglione Aretino followed his example; 
Pistoia destroyed her citadel, took Serravalle, and declared 
herself free; Santa Maria-a-Monte and Montetopoli threw 
off all subjection; Volterra returned to its ancient lord 
Ottaviano Belforte; Colle and San Gimignano renounced 
their allegiance; many others recovered their indepen- 
dence, but nearly all effected this by bribing the Florentine 
governors: thus in a few short hours did this high-reach- 
ing duke and almost sovereign of Tuscany fall from the 
pinnacle of his glory to the condition of a beleaguered pri- 
soner amongst the very people on whose necks he had so lately 
trampled. 


Some traits of the nobler virtues are, however, not 
wanting, especially in humble life. Here is one to re- 
lieve the dark picture of violence and wickedness. 


At the litle village of Saint Agatha, in the community of 
Scarperia, a young peasant named Jacopo di Piero had the 
misfortune to kill one of his companions ; he immediately in- 
formed his father of the accident, and the old man with fearful 
anxiety hurried him off into concealment. When the homi- 
cide became known, suspicion ultimately fell upon Piero, who 
was forthwith arrested, sent to Florence, and as usual put to 
the torture, it being then considered illegal to condemn any 
person without a self-confession of guilt. Piero, to save his 
son’s life and himself from unnecessary torment, promptly 
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acknowledged the murder, and was condemned to die. Mean- | blame from their fellow-citizens ever influenced a single action 
while Jacopo, anxious about the result, had secretly entered | of Venetian statesmen, after the final settlement of their go- 
Florence, where the first object that met his eye was the| vernment. Hence, the stern, searching, relentless character 
venerable and innocent Piero calmly walking to execution for | of all their acts; and the immolation of honour, virtue, reli- 
the expiation of a crime which another had accidentally com- | gion, moral dignity, and every gentler feeling to the murky 
mitted. This was too much for Jacopo, who rushed with aj idol of their state. But in suppressing faction, it secured 
bursting heart towards the officers of justice, crying out ‘‘ I am | strength, union, decisiveness, and domestic peace ; and enabled 
the true culprit; I am he that should suffer and not my inno- | the republic to maintain a steady oneness of policy, which 
cent father, who through pity and affection has given his own | generating uniform movement and lastingness, preserved it 
life for mine.’”? The execution was immediately suspended | until the whole body becoming effete, expired of mere imbeci- 
and the truth established ; old Piero was released, and Jacopo, lity. Florence, on the contrary, was all openness, faction, 
the noble offspring of a noble father (both Nature’s nobles), turbulence, disunion, and mutability ; the faults and virtues of 
was, amidst the tears of a compassionate people, ‘‘ Jy /egal her sons were palpable; there was no national, no constitu- 
necessity,’’ says the indignant Villani, most cruelly beheaded ! tional secrecy; but there was civil war, massacre, conflagra- 
So much for law untempered by discretion and mercy. | tion, ruin of families, exile, and depopulation, which the Ve- 
We take now from the third volume an interesting netians had not. On the other hand, in Florence men looked 

. © | to personal fame, reputation, popularity, and public opinion 

for advancement and support (although this last was generally 


and instructive review of the differences between 
THE GOVERNMENTS OF VENICE AND OF FLORENCE. sectarian), and the whole body of citizens had, or believed they 
They did, in fact, share in 


In contemplating the story of Florence our eyes are naturally | had, a part in the commonwealth. . 

attracted towards the institutions of that republic, with which | the appointment of their magistrates; that is, they had the 
she was so often and so intimately connected ; the dark, endur- | Privilege of electing them. But what were those magistrates ? 
ing, and mysterious Venice. Venice from a pure democracy | Not the strong, self-acting movement of Venetian power that 
became, by a singular combination of circumstances, one of | owned no master, and made each its slave ; but the flexile talons 
the most exclusive aristocracies in the world; and became so, | ° ill-omened faction. There was, in fact, no government in 
broadly speaking, without any usurpation of the rights of | Florence ;_there was a rattling mass of powerful machinery, 
others. The first Venetian refugees had equal privileges; but ready for any impulse, and never without one; good, if ho- 
when time and successful industry had bettered their condition, | 2¢stly managed, but harsh and dangerous in self-interested and 
the stream of emigration, which had been constantly flowing | unskilful hands. The national spirit was called up to give 
towards the Lagoons, was gradually augmented, and as the | force to the commonwealth, and it did SO; but the common- 
community enlarged a change in their civic regulations was | wealth had neither the power nor the inclination to secure civil 
deemed expedient. Hitherto all settlers had entered into equal | liberty as we know it, from the vindictive fury of party, or the 
rights and duties as they successively established their domicile | tyranny of potent citizens. — There was no balancing power ; 
amidst the free waters of the Adriatic; but at a certain period the people were satisfied with that of electing their magis- 
of their history, the Venetians refused any longer to continue ‘rates, and clothing them in popular authority, without any 











this, or give such strangers as might thereafter arrive any | 
political privileges beyond what were due to them as subjects ; | 
namely, the protection of person and property, and perfect | 
freedom of action in all but state affairs; to these they were 

no longer admitted, and thenceforth became subjects, not 

citizens. A rapid increase of population, the commerce, 

riches, power, and growing influence of this community, gave 

great value to the original democracy, which gradually be- 

came a privileged and powerful class: primitively large, and 

identic with the old population; afterwards small, from the 

growth and pressure of the new; but condensed by that very 

pressure into a more strongly knit and compact body, the 
concentration of ancient power, which assumed a general 

empire. In this there was no infringement of others’ claims ; 

no usurpation of illegitimate authority ; no encroachment on 

public liberty ; the aristocracy reserved their pristine rights, 

but did no more ; they made and enforced certain laws appli- 

cable to all who sought the advantages of their government; 

and if strangers found this convenient it was with a clear un- 

derstanding that they were not citizens; they might demand 
protection, but could hardly complain of injustice. 

Such is the broad principle upon which rose the aristocracy 
of Venice ; its details, policy, secret history, and early strug- 
gles for power, are all foreign to this work, except as they 
occasionally bear on the affairs of Florence. But there was a 
remarkable difference between these two states; under their 
Doge, their Ten, their Senate, their Great Council, and other 
auxiliaries, the Venetians worked silently, mysteriously, and 
unchangeably ; all was veiled: decrees went forth of the sanc- 
tuary, but they issued from an ideal being; they were not the 
work of any single citizen; none proposed, none seconded, 
none opposed them: to the public eye they were the fiat of 
some invisible everlasting power, without feelings, passion, or 
any touch of humanity : awful, severe, all-seeing, all-powerful, 
but not all-just. The exhibition of political talent, eloquence, 
passion, virtue, vice, or patriotism; whatever it might have 
been within the political cloisters, was never, in matters of 
domestic government, breathed beyond them. The people 
knew neither friend nor foe, for all varieties of opinion were 
fused into one homogeneous whole, which alone went forth as 
a decree of the Venetian republic: popularity was there un- 
known to statesmen ; no eye was on them, no ear heard them, 
no shout greeted them, the voice of public opinion was smo- 





thered in the Lagoons ; and except as warriors, no praise or 


stipulation for their manner of using it. 


There is not a more favourable specimen of Captain 
Napier’s hereditary talent for battle pictures than 


this of 
THE BATTLE OF CREMONA. 


Battle being resolved on, a corps of light armed troops was 
sent forward to begin, but these were quickly driven in on 
the main body by Taliano Furlano, one of the adverse chiefs, 
who, seeing the Milanese cavalry already formed, and the 
whole country as far as the eye could reach covered with 
banners, instantly turned to give the alarm. Carmagnola was 
soon in his saddle and personally directing the defence of a 
narrow pass, protected by a broad and deep ditch, which the 
enemy would be compelled to win ere his main body could be 
attacked. This was thickly lined with veteran soldiers, and the 
road within it flanked by a body of eight thousand infantry, 
armed with the spear and crossbow, and posted in an almost 
impenetrable thicket closely bordering on the public way. 
This pass was called ‘‘ La Casaal-Secco,’’ and Agnolo della 
Pergola first appeared before it with his followers, supported 
by a crowd of peasantry: the ditch was deep and broad and 
well defended, and an increasing shower of arrows galled his 
people so sorely that he at once resolved to use the rural 
bands as a means of filling it. Driving the peasant multitude 
forward, he ordered the regular troops to put every luckless 
clown to death who turned his face from the enemy ; so that 
these wretches with the spear at their back and the crossbow in 
front fell like grass under the scythe of the husbandman. But 
they were more useful in death: by Agnolo’s commend, both 
killed and wounded, all who fell, were rof%led promiscuously 
into this universal grave, covered up with mould and buried 
altogether. Here were to be seen distracted fathers, with un- 
steady hand shovelling clods upon the bodies of dead and 
wounded sons; sons heaping earth on their fathers’ heads ; 
brothers covering the bloody remains of brothers; uncles 
nephews’ ; nephews uncles’; all clotted in this horrid com- 
post! If the wretches turned, a friend’s lance or dart was 
instantly through their body ; if they stood an enemy’s shaft 
or javelin no less sharply pierced them ; alive they filled the 
pit with sons and brothers, dead and wounded with themselves ! 
They worked and died by thousands: even the very soldiers 
that opposed them at last took pity and aimed their weapons 
onlyat armed men, ‘And as a reward for this,’’ exclaims Caval- 
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canti, ‘‘ God lent us strength and courage.’ Neverthe so 
many were thus cruelly sacrificed that the moat was soon filled 
to the utmost level of its banks with earth and flesh and human 
blood, and then the knights, giving spurs to their steeds, dashed 
proudly over this infernal causeway! It was now that the 
fight commenced, fresh squadrons poured in on every side, 
and all rushed madly to the combat; for on this bloody spot 
the day was to be decided. ‘‘ Here,’’ says Cavalcanti, ‘‘ be- 
gan the fierce and mortal struggle; here every knight led up 
his followers and did noble deeds of arms; here were the 
shivered lances flying to pieces in the air, cavaliers lifeless on 
the ground, and all the field bestrewed with dead and dying ! 
Here, too, was seen young Carlo Malatesta, himself and 
courser cased completely in mail, and a golden mantle stream- 
ing from his shoulders! Whoever has not seen him has not 
seen the pride of armies! Here was store of blood, and lack 
of joy, and fear, and doubt, hung hard on every mind! No- 
thing was heard but the clang of arms, the shock of lances, 
the tempest of cavalry, and the groans, and cries, and shouts 
of either host! The sun was flaming, the suffering dreadful, 
the thirst intolerable ; everything seemed to burn, all con- 
spired against the wish of men; but the Cremonese women 
brought refreshments to our enemies.’’ The whole battle ap- | 
pears to have been concentrated in this pass, so that numbers 
made but little difference on either side; nevertheless, the | 
Milanese cavalry were severely handled by the veterans in the | 
wood, who kept up a continuous discharge of arrows on horse | 
and man from the moment the ditch was passed, or else ran 


in with their lances and speared them. As many died from | 
exhaustion and suffocation as from blows, for the battle was | 
fought early in July, and lasted from two hours after sunrise | 
until evening: others, it is said, expired from the stench of | 
carnage rapidly corrupted by excessive heat: Carmagnola, | 


forced by circumstances into the thickest fight, was unhorsed, 
and a hard conflict between those who tried to save, and those 
who wished to take him prisoner, soon concentrated all the 
knightly prowess of both armies round his person: he was 
remounted, and dust and confusion saved him more than once, 
as they did Niccolo Piccinino, besides other leaders on both 
sides, from being recognised and captured. The squadrons 
charged and re-charged in dust and darkness ; no standards 
could be seen; the voice alone revealed a friend; and when a 
retreat was sounded whole troops of cavalry ranged themselves 
under adverse banners in total ignorance of their own posi- 
tion. One attack was made by a strong detachment upon the 
baggage, and for a while placed the allies in great danger ; 
but being finally repulsed with the loss of five hundred pri- 
soners, a general retreat was sounded: the captives were 
equal, yet as the allies held their ground and saved the camp, 
the victory of ‘‘ Casa-al-Secco’’ was fairly claimed by Car- 
magnola. 


We shall look with interest for the volumes yet to | 


2 | Apprnaron took honours at Oxford. He was destined 
| for medicine, but being introduced to Pirr, he was 
tempted into the attractive path of politics. In 1784 he 
was elected member for Devizes. In the House of 
Commons he spoke seldom, but shewed himself a man 
of business, and was a regular attendant on committees, 
He contrived nevertheless so to ingratiate himself with 
the House that in 1789, being then only thirty-two years 
of age, he was elected Speaker, in which post he gave 
general satisfaction. 





ADDINGTON AS SPEAKER. 


Ere many months had passed, both parties in the House 
were vying with each other in conferring substantial marks of 
favour upon their new president; and it was generally re- 
marked of him, both during and subsequently to the long 
period that he occupied the chair, that no Speaker ever suc- 
ceeded better in commanding the respect and attention of the 
House, or enjoyed to a larger extent its confidence and affec- 
tion. ‘‘ We were all very sorry to vote against you,’’ was 
Sheridan’s first address to him on his taking the chair. The 
| number of congratulations that flowed in on father and son 
| upon the happy occasion was almost overwhelming. Lord 
| Oxford mentions, as a memorable circumstance, the compli- 
| ment paid to the new Speaker by the King, who went down to 

the House for the special purpose of receiving him, the very 
| first time he had been, to the joy of his subjects, upon the 
| throne since his restoration to health. Gilpin, the preceptor 
of his infancy, wrote a letter in which there is one passage so 
characteristic of the man that it must on no account be passed 
over :—‘‘ I was in some little pain at first how you could re- 
strain the natural modesty of your disposition on so sudden an 
elevation to one of the most awful posts I know; but Sir John 
| Doyley and other gentlemen gave such an account of your 
setting out that all apprehensions for you are now over, and I 
have only to regret, as a picturesque man, that such an en- 
lightened countenance as God Almighty has given you, should 
be shrouded in a bush of horsehair.’’ Huntingford, also, his 
tutor at Winchester, celebrated the occasion in a manner pecue 
liar to himself, by forwarding a long and somewhat difficult 
copy of Greek verses, which, as the usual business of the ses- 
sion was then at its height, with the trial of Warren Hastings 
superadded, it was rather to be hoped than expected that the 
Speaker should find time to interpret. 








In 1801, on the retirement of Pirt, he was selected 
by Georce III. to form an administration. His feel- 
ings on this occasion are described in a letter written at 
his request by his sister, Mrs. Braces, to their eldest 
| sister, Mrs. GoODENOUGH :— 





m5 My dearest Sister, —I write at the request of my brother, 


come of this welcome addition to our standard historical | who is dining with us, to communicate to you a circumstance 


literature. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life and Correspondence of the Right Hon. Henry 
Addington, first Viscount Sidmouth. By the Hon. 
Grorce Petitew, D.D. Dean of Norwich. In 3 
vols. London, 1847. Murray. 

Lorp SipmMovrTn is one of the few men who have risen | 

to be great through good fortune rather than by great | 

merit or by great effort. Born the son of a physician, | 
he died a noble, having filled the office of Prime 

Minister. Viewed as a man or as a statesman, he was | 

alike wanting in the elements of character which usually 

thrust the aspirant onwards in the race of life, and 
enable him to outstrip his contemporaries. He had not 
the clear large intellect to which people resign the com- 
mand in times of difficulty and danger; he had not the 
daring courage which, at certain seasons, is deemed the 
essential quality in a leader; he wanted the restless 
energy and unwearied perseverance that are often seen 
to win the foremost place by mere force of continual 
pushing. His father was, as court physician, of some 
note, and moved in the highest circles. "The young 


deeply interesting to him, and which he cannot bear the 

| | thoughts of your first hearing from public rumour. To keep 
| you no longer in suspence, Mr. Pitt is led, by unavoidable 
| circumstances to resign; and in this public misfortune his and 
| every other voice, but chiefly that of the highest authority, 
|} call upon my brother to take his station. You may guess 
how he feels both the arduousness of the undertaking, and the 
| Sacrifice of private comfort : but what is for the best in the 
| present crisis can be the only consideration, and of that all 
seem perfectly agreed. His own struggle is over, and he 
seems calm and collected, and to look forward with confi- 
| dence, though not without anxiety. The great thing is, to 
| keep up his spirits, to carry him through what he feels it is 
his duty to undertake. Hiley and Mr. Bragge are both con- 
| vinced there could be no alternative, and are cheerful upon it. 
I did not know a word of it until three or four hours ago, and, 
indeed, my brother begs it may still be considered as a secret. 
Mrs. Addington is, he says, a good deal agitated ; but, on the 
whole, takes it better perhaps than could have been expected. 

‘* Ever, dearest sister, most affectionately yours, 
“C, BrRaGGE.” 


Mr. ABpot’s Diary preserves some interesting details 
of this anxious period ; and Miss ADDINGTON, in some 
notes she had preserved of her father’s conversations, 
records, 
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At the first levee which Mr. Addington and Mr. Pitt 
attended after the designation of the former as Premier, the 
king, drawing them into the recess of one of the windows, 
said, ‘‘If we three do but keep together, all will do well.”’ 
Then turning to Mr. Pitt, his Majesty added, ‘‘I am sure 
that in appointing Mr. Addington I have done what you 
would yourself have recommended.”” Mr. Pitt replied, ‘ Sir, 
in saying that, your Majesty has expressed every wish I have 
in the world.”’ 


ADDINGTON’s ministry did not contribute much to | 


his fame. It wanted the dash and energy of Pirv, and 
perhaps more than all, it subsisted rather by favour of 
the Court and sufferance of the other parties than by 
any inherent strength. It was a ministry without a 
policy, and based upon no recognised principle. Its 
duration therefore was necessarily brief. As soon as 
parties in the House could feel their strength and arrange 
their strategy, it was easily overthrown. ADDINGTON 
resigned with a majority of 37, on a question raised as 
to his conduct of the defence of the country, and Pirr 
came in. An earldom was immediately offered to the 
ex-minister and declined, and the estimation in which he 
was held by the king appears from the following letters 
addressed to him on the occasion. 


Queen’s Palace, 14th May 1804, 
15 m. past seven, A.M. 

The king has signed and returned the warrants to his truly- 
beloved friend Mr. Addington ; whose honour, truth, and 
personal attachment, will ever be a source of the greatest 
pleasure and comfort his Majesty can enjoy ; as he only values 
those who view him as a man, and not those who reflect alone 
on the king, consequently are led by interest, not sentiments 
of friendship. The king will be highly gratified if Mr. 
Addington will call here at ten this forenoon. 

Georce R. 


23rd May, 1804, Queen’s Palace, 
5 m. past seven, A.M. 

The king is ever glad to mark the high esteem and friend- 
ship he has for so excellent a man as Mr. Addington, and will 
be truly gratified in seeing him this morning at ten o’clock, in 
his usual morning dress—the king trusts, in boots; as he 
shall be glad to think Mr. Addington does not abstain from 
an exercise that is so conducive to his health ; and will keep 
him in readiness, with his Woodley Yeomen [a regiment of 
Volunteers, of which Addington was colonel,}] to join his 
majesty, should Bonaparte or any of his savage followers dare 
to cross the Channel. Georce R. 


ADDINGTON retained his influence at Court, and at 
the king’s urgent entreaties he was induced to join the 
administration of Pirr as President of the Council, 
with the title of Viscount Srpmourn. But they were 
never cordial, and three months after StpmourH ten- 
dered his resignation. He was induced, however, to re- 
main till July, and then bade adieu to the cabinet. 

When “ All the Talents” (as a sort of coalition in- 
tended to comprise the best men of all parties was 
termed) came into office, Lord StpMourtH joined them. 
With them too he retired, and though offered a place in 
each of the mockeries of an administration that followed, he 
=. declined the equivocal honour. Subsequently, 

e joined Perciva as President of the Council, and 
on his assassination he accepted from Lord LrvErPooL 
the office of Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. It was at this post that his name acquired al- 
most all its celebrity in our political annals, and for 
which it has been most fiercely assailed. He found 
himself thrown upon troubled times, when the spirit of 
Reform was just beginning to make head, and he sought 
to crush it. He it was who resorted to the infamous spy 
system, and he also was the author of the famous Six 
Acts, some of which even now disgrace the statute book. 
Spite of his unpopularity he kept office till the year 
1822, when he was succeeded by Sir Ropert Peet. 
He never again returned to public life. Retiring into 


|the bosom of his family, he spent his last days among 


| them, happy in himself, beloved by those about him, 


enjoying still the pleasures of intellectual pursuits, and 
retaining his intellect and his senses almost to the latest 
moment. He died at the ripe age of eighty-seven, in the 
year 1844, having been twice married, and beth his wives 
having preceded him to the grave. 

Such is a brief outline of the history of Lord Strp- 
mouTH. But the value and interest of these volumes 
do not consist so much in the narrative of his personal 
career, as in the letters, anecdotes, and reminiscences of 
those with whom he was associated, and with the events 
in which he bore a part; and toa selection from these, 
taken at random, we shall devote the remainder of this 
notice. 

Let us first view 


SIDMOUTH AT HOME. 


Those who were acquainted with the dining-room at the 
White Lodge, at Richmond Park, in which the venerable sub- 
ject of this biography used to relate to a circle of delighted 
friends the more striking circumstances of his eventful life, 
will recollect two old and bulky arm-chairs standing guards, 
one at each side of the fire-place ; they were chiefly remark- 
able for their lumbering size, and gaunt, inconvenient form ; 
still there was something in their appearance calculated to at- 
tract attention, and probably few visitors ever entered the 
room without feeling curious to learn their history. These 
were the chairs of honour occupied by the Speaker of the 
House of Commons of Great Britain during the twelve first 
eventful years of the French Revolution ; one of these had be- 
come the perquisite of that functionary on the assemblage of 
each new parliament, it being customary on those occasions to 
provide a new chair, exactly corresponding with its prede- 
cessor. Lord Sidmouth originally possessed three, for he pre- 
| sided during three consecutive parliaments ; but one of them 
had disappeared, and he never could ascertain its fate. 


Here is an anecdote of 


ELDON AND SIDMOUTH. 


An event which painfully occupied the minister’s attention 
at the commencement of the year was, the conviction of Go- 
vernor Wall, for causing the death of a sergeant at Goree, 
nearly twenty years before, through excessive punishment. 
The case of this unhappy convict was anxiously considered by 
the government ; and as no favourable circumstances appeared 
in it, he underwent the sentence of the law on the 28th of 
January, amidst the vindictive and disgraceful shouts of nume- 
rous spectators. Speaking of this event, many years after- 
wards, Lord Sidmouth observed: ‘‘ In the case of Governor 
Wall, Lord Eldon said, ‘he would not say he ought to be 
hanged, and he would not say he ought not.’ He was hanged,” 
added Lord Sidmouth, in that calm tone which marked the 
mild decision of his character. 





The next is a curious document. It was addressed to 


ADDINGTON by the king :— 
GEORGE THE THIRD ON THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. 
Queen’s House, Jan. 29th, 1801. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons, I trust, is so sen- 
sible of the high regard I have for the uprightness of his pri- 
vate character, as well as of his ability and temper in the 
fulfilling his public trust, that he will not be surprised at my 
desire of communicating to him the very strong apprehensions, 
I conceive, that the most mischievous measure is in contem- 
plation to be brought forward in the first session of the par- 
| liament of the United Kingdom, and this by one styling him- 
self a friend to administration—I mean Lord Castlereagh ; this 
is no less than the placing the Roman Catholics of the kingdom 
in an equal state of right to sit in both Houses of Parliament, 
and hold offices of trust and emolument, with those of the 
Established Church. It is suggested by those best informed, 
that Mr. Pitt favours this opinion. The Lord Grenville and 
Mr. Dundas do, I have the fullest proof; they have intimated 
as much to me; who have certainly not disguised to them my 
abhorrence of the idea, and my feeling it as a duty, should it 
ever be brought forward, publicly to express my disapproba- 
tion of it, and that no consideration could ever make me give 
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my consent to what I look upon as the destruction of the Es- 
tablished Church ; which, by the wisdom of Parliament, I, as 
well as my predecessors, have been obliged to take an oath at 
our coronation to support. 

This idea of giving equal rights to all Christian churches is 
contrary to the law of every form of government in Europe ; 
for it is well known that no quiet could subsist in any country 
where there is not a church establishment. 

I should be taking up the Speaker’s time very uselessly if I 
said more, as I know we think alike on this great subject. I 
wish he would, from himself, open Mr. Pitt’s eyes on the 
danger arising from the agitating this improper question ; 
which may prevent his ever speaking to me on a subject on 
which I can scarcely keep my temper, and also his giving 
great apprehension to every true member of our church; and, 
indeed, I should think [to] all those who with temper consider 
that such a change must inevitably unhinge our excellent and 
happy constitution, and be most exactly following the steps of 
the French Revolution. 

I have adopted this method of conveying my sentiments to 
the Speaker, as I thought he would not choose to be sum- 
moned by me when he could not have assigned the reason of 
it ; but should this ill-judged measure still come forward, I 
shall then, from the notoriety of the case, think myself justified 
in setting all etiquettes aside, and desiring the Speaker to come 
here. Georce R. 

In Parliament CanniNG had been Lord SipMoutHh’s 
implacable foe, and he never ceased to pursue him with 
severe and biting sarcasm whenever an opportunity 
offered. The following anecdote speaks volumes for 
the amiable character of the nobleman. 

SIDMOUTH AND CANNING. 
The circumstances attending this reconciliation are so 





with Dundas and Adam Smith; when the latter said to him 
after dinner, ‘‘ What an extraordinary man Pitt is—he makes 
me understand my own ideas better than before.’’ This faculty 
Mr. Pitt exemplified on a larger scale on the following occa- 
sion :—Mr. Walker, a large cotton manufacturer, Lord Stan- 
ley, and Mr. Blackburne, M.P., once waited upon Mr. Pitt, 
as a deputation on the state of the cotton trade; when Pitt 
succeeded so effectually in reconciling them to his own 
views, which were directly opposed to theirs, that Walker 
said to Blackburne, on leaving Downing-street, ‘‘ One would 
suppose that man had lived in a bleaching ground all his life ;’’ 
and, yet, as Lord Sidmouth remarked in another conversa- 
tion, ‘‘ How Pitt got his mass of knowledge no one ever knew. 
He was hardly ever seen with a book in his hand after his 
accession to power, sat late at table, and never rose till eleven, 
and then generally took a short ride in the Park.’’ He must, 
therefore, have extracted information from those he conversed 
with, as plants imbibe nutriment from the air around them. 
Such intellectual powers, inclosed in so feeble a casket, must, 
it would have been supposed, have required some description 
of artificial support; and, accordingly, Mr. Pitt did resort to 
the stimulant of wine; sometimes, as was reported, to an 
extent not altogether consistent with prudence and mode- 
ration. On this being remarked to Lord Sidmouth, he 
observed that Mr. Pitt liked a glass of port wine very well, 
and a bottle still better; but that he never knew him take too 
much if he had anything to do, except upon one occasion, 
when he was unexpectedly called up to answer a personal 
attack made upon him by the father of the late Lord Durham. 
He had left the house with Mr. Dundas in the hour between 





two election ballots, for the purpose of dining ; and when, on 
his return, he replied to Mr. Lambton, it was evident to his 
friends that he had taken too much wine. The next morning, 
Mr. Ley, the clerk assistant of the House of Commons, told 


honourable to both parties, that it is with much satisfaction | the Speaker that he had felt quite ill ever since Mr. Pitt’s 
they are now presented to the reader, as extracted from Miss | exhibition on the preceding evening: ‘‘ It gave me,’’ he 


Addington’s notes of her father’s conversations. 
21st of July, 1812, the Count d’Antraigues was murdered, 
by his own servant, at his lodgings at Barnes in Surrey; and 
as he had long been an object of political suspicion to the 
Government, it became Lord Sidmouth’s duty, as Secretary 
of State, to detain his papers for inspection. A day was 
accordingly appointed, on which the young Count d’Antraigues 
was to attend at the Home Office to witness the opening of 
his father’s papers; and at his request, two friends of the 
deceased person, of high character and distinction, were also 
invited to be present. The parties thus selected were Mr. 
Vansittart and Mr. Canning. The latter, arriving early on 
the day appointed, instead of being conducted at once into 
the apartment assigned for the examination of the papers, 
was, by mistake of the office-keeper, ushered into the ante- 
room to Lord Sidmouth’s private apartment. On hearing 
this circumstance, his Lordship immediately desired Mr. Can- 
ning might be shown in, and on his entrance offered him his 
hand. ‘Accident,’ he said, ‘has brought us together, and I 
gladly avail myself of the opportunity to say that it surely is 
not becoming us as gentlemen, not to mention our higher 
obligation as Christians, to be unable to meet in society with- 
out the recurrence of feelings distressing to ourselves and 
others, For his own part,’ he added, ‘he was anxious to 
declare his readiness to meet Mr. Canning on cordial terms ; 
and that it only rested with Aim to remove all painful im- 
pressions of the past!’ Mr. Canning changed colour, and 
with much emotion tock Lord Sidmouth’s offered hand, say- 
ing, ‘My Lord, you have removed a great weight from my 
mind; I cannot express what I feel.’ ”’ 


Let us turn to a few reminiscences of his career as 

Speaker. His biographer has preserved the following 
RECOLLECTIONS OF PITT. 

His lordship used to say of Pitt, in words first applied by 
Mr. Burke to Mr. Fox, that he was made to be loved; and, 
that, highly as he was to be appreciated as a public man, he 
possessed qualities which entitled him to be still more admired 
in private life. He was, he thought, the most fascinating 
companion he ever met with. He had a talent of improving a 
man’s own sentiments, and returning them to him in a better 
dress, which Lord Sidmouth used to illustrate very happily by 
the following anecdote :—Once, he said, he dined at Pitt’s 


‘‘On the | added, ‘‘ a violent headache.’ 








On this being repeated 
to Mr. Pitt, he said he thought it was an excellent ar- 
rangement that he should have the wine and the clerk the 
headache. 


A SCOTCH MEMBER. 


Lord Sidmouth used occasionally to amuse his friends with 
stories of a well-known humourist, Mr. Ferguson of Pitfour, 
who held a seat in the house when his lordship was Speaker. 
That gentleman used to insist that the government ought 
always to select a tall man to fill the office of Lord Advocate. 
‘We Scotch members,” he said, ‘‘ always vote with the Lord 
Advocate, and we require therefore to see him in a division. 
Now, I can see Mr. Pitt, and I can see Mr. Addington; but I 
cannot see the Loid Advocate.”” One day, Pitfour, with 
several others, was taking his dinner in the coffee-room of the 
House, when some one ran in to tell them that Mr. Pitt was 
on his legs. Everybody prepared to leave the table except 
Ferguson, who remained quietly seated. ‘‘ What!’’ said they, 
‘‘won't you go to hear Mr. Pitt?’’ ‘No,’ he replied; 
‘‘why should I? Do you think Mr. Pitt would go to hear 
me?’’ ‘* But indeed I would,” said Mr. Pitt, when the-cir- 
cumstance was related to him. 


FOX. 


Some anecdotes are recorded of Mr. Fox—who always treated 
the Speaker in the most courteous manner. Mr. Addington, 
on one of his few holidays, during the heat of the French revo~ 
lution, was riding past the grounds of St. Ann’s Hill, when 
he was espied over the pales by its owner, who called out to 
him to stop. Mr. Fox then invited him into his garden, 
showed him its beauties, and as he particularly admired some 
weeping ash trees, very kindly offered to send him cuttings at 
the proper season. Some months afterwards Mr. Fox, who 
had just been attending a stormy meeting in Palace Yard, 
went up to the Speaker in the House, and said, ‘‘ I have not 
forgotten your cuttings, but have brought them up to town 
with me, and you must treat them so and so.’’ In five minutes 
more he was warmly engaged in debate with Pitt and Burke. 
Mr. Fox delighted in his seat at St. Ann’s Hill. At an im- 
portant epoch of the French revolution, on some one asking 
where is Fox? General Fitzpatrick answered, ‘‘1 dare say 
he is at home, sitting on a haycock, reading novels, and 
watching the jays stealing his cherries.’’ On one occasion, 
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during the progress of Mr. Hastings’s trial, Mr. Fox, struck 
by the solemnity of Lord Thurlow’s appearance, said to the 
Speaker, ‘‘I wonder whether any one ever was sO wise as 
Thurlow looks.”’ 

NELSON. 

On Lord Nelson’s return to England from his glorious ser- 
vices at Copenhagen, an interview ensued between his lordship 
and Mr. Addington, to which the latter was fond of referring 
in after years. The conversation turning on the circumstance 
of Nelson’s having continued the action after the Admiral had 
made the signal of recall, Mr. Addington told him he was a 
bold man to disregard the orders of his superior : to which he 
replied, that any one may be depended upon under ordinary 
circumstances, but that the man of real value was he who would 
persevere at all risks, and under the heaviest responsibilities. 
“* But,’”’ he added, ‘‘in the midst of it all, I depended upon 
you; for I knew that, happen what might, if I did my duty 
you would stand by me.”’ 


SPEAKERS’ JOKES. 


When one of the Speaker’s children was alarmingly ill, Mr. 
Fox never omitted his daily inquiries at the door. And upon 
some occasion when he observed the Speaker resorting to the 
customary injunction, ‘‘Order! order! or I shall name 
names,” he good-humouredly amused him with the following 
anecdote respecting two former Speakers illustrative of the 
mysterious expression :—Mr. Wilkes once ventured to ask Mr. 
Speaker Onslow what would be the consequence of his naming 
names? ‘* The Lord in heaven only knows, sir, what the con- 
sequences would be,’’ was the solemn reply! Some years 
afterwards, Mr. Fox himself put the same question to Sir 
Fletcher Norton; who carelessly answered: ‘‘ Happen! hang 
me if I either know or care.’”’. Mr. Fox afterwards related this 
anecdote to the House in the debate of the 23rd of April, 
1804. 

A SCENE IN THE HOUSE. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Alan, afterwards Lord Gardner, a man of | 
undaunted bravery but of remarkable sensitive and retiring 
temperament, being at that time member for Plymouth, was, 
according to custom, to receive, through the Speaker, the 
honour of the thanks of the House, in his place in Parliament. 
On the appointed day, before the commencement of business, | 
he entered the Speaker’s private room in great agitation, and 
expressed his apprehensions that he should fail in properly ac- 
knowledging the honour which he was about to receive. ‘I 
have often been at the cannon’s mouth,’’ said he, ‘‘ but hang 
me if I ever felt as I du now! [have not slept these three 
nights. Look at my tongue.’ The Speaker rang for a 
bottle of Madeira, and Sir Alan took a glass. After a short 
pause, he took a second; and then said he felt somewhat 
better ; but when the moment of trial arrived, and one of the 
bravest of a gallant profession, whom no personal danger could 
appal, rose to reply to the Speaker, he could scarcely articu- 
late. He was encouraged by enthusiastic cheers from all parts 
of the House; but after stammering out, with more than the 
usual amount of truth, that ‘‘he was overpowered by the honour 
that had been conferred upon him,” and vainly attempting to 
add a few more words, he relinquished the idea as hopeless, 
ve abruptly resumed his seat amidst a renewed burst of 
cheers. 


Here we pause. Perhaps we may glean a few more of 
such like ana for another notice, should not otker novel- | 
ties prefer more urgent claims upon our space. 





SCIENCE. 


A Compendium of Domestic Medicine and Companion to | 


the Medicine Chest, §c. By Joun Savory. 3rd 

edition. Pp. 315. London: Churchill. 
Domestic medicine is undoubtedly a very dangerous 
hobby, and the less it is resorted to the better. If, in- 
deed, the master of a family have learned enough of 
physiology to comprehend the hazards of pouring drugs 
of which he knows little down a body of which he knows 
less, he may perhaps be trusted to apply slight medi- 
cines to slight ailments. But how few are there who 





know enough of the animal frame to be aware of their 


ignorance? These are the persons who keep medicine 
chests and dose their families until they make them ill. 
Therefore it is that we see with regret all books prompt- 
ing men to be their own doctors and lawyers by profess- 
ing to teach them how they may do for themselves— 
which, indeed, they usually effect in the vulgar sense of 
the words. ‘The neat volume before us has passed into 
a third edition, proving the extent to which the practice 
of self-dosing is carried in these kingdoms. But though 
objecting to the practice, we are bound to say that if it 
be continued there could not be a better. a safer, or a 
more useful, because practical and intelligible, adviser 
than this companion to the medicine chest. Its plan is 
to arrange the various medicines in alphabetical order, 
to describe the uses of each, the diseases to which it is 
applicable, the quantities to be taken, and the combina- 
tions with other medicines, for which recipes are given 
both in the dog-latin of the physician and in plain 
English. ‘This is followed by a list of the most usual 
maladies, also placed alphabetically for ready reference, 
and in which are set forth the causes, the symptoms, and 
the remedies to be applied, with useful instructions for 
the general management of the patient. To this part of 
the volume we are bound to give unqualified approba- 
tion, and it might with advantage be not only placed 
in every library, but should be read with attention. The 
concluding portions of the work comprise a large collec- 
tion of userul prescriptions, invaluable recipes for 
“cookery for the sick,” a list of the proper contents of a 
medicine chest, and a copious index. 








The Correllation of Physical Forces. By W.R. Grove, 
M.A., F.R.S. Barrister-at-Law. London. Highley. 
8vo. pp. 52. 

BEING in itself an abstract or condensation of the sub- 

stance of a course of lectures, it would be impossible 

still further to compress it so as, within the boundaries, 
to make Mr. Grove’s theory intelligible to our readers. 

If we understand him rightly, it is, that what are termed 

the Imponderables, light, heat, electricity, &c. are not 

matter, but only affections of matter. To those who love 

profound investigations, this pamphlet will afford a 

great treat. It is the production of a very thoughtful 

mind. 





FICTION. 

The Castle of Ehrenstein. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
In 3 vols. London, 1847. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Many times has the observation been made in these 
columns, when the novels of Mr. James have passed 
with intervals of only three or four months between 
each in rapid succession under the notice of the re- 
viewer, that he writes too much and too fast. More 
than once have we feared that his fancy had been fairly ex- 
hausted—that imagination had been drained to the 
dregs, and never again would he rise to the height of his 
first great efforts, when he was striving to achieve a 
reputation, and which had been manifestly flagging since 
that fame was won, and profit became the stimulus to writ- 
ing. Glad are we, therefore, to be enabled to say of him, 
that those fears were awakened too hastily by the appear- 
ance of three or four features that seemed to be evidence 
of an exhausted mind. And what marvel if it were so! 
The only wonder will be that it was otherwise. A novel 
every quarter! A volume a month! ‘Twelve volumes 
ayear! Surely this is not to compose, but to manufuc- 
ture. Scorr was deemed a prodigy of productiveness 
—but Scorr fairly wrote himself out. Mr. JAMEs 
beats Scotr hollow in the race of the pen, and who 
could be surprised that he fell lame, or that his friends 
should hasten to congratulate him on a recovery which 

they had almost believed to be hopeless. 
Mr. James has no rival in fertility among English 
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authors, but with all his industry he is entirely eclipsed | of faith.” He owns himself not altogether a sceptic as 
by the feats of ALEXANDER Dumas, who boasts that/to the communications of the spirit world with the 
he produced forty-eight volumes in one year. Won-/ dwellers in this. And he is right in thus withholding 
derful Dumas! By what necromancy is it effected! | his assent from the scepticismof ourown time; for without 
Writes he with both hands at once? or has he invented | accrediting all the old-wives tales that are current, it is 
a romance-making machine? Such questions must impossible for the reason which admits the existence of 
occur to the minds of those who have practised the art | “another and a better world” to deny either the possi- 
of composition, for they who labour most diligently at | bility or the probability of its tenants becoming palpable 
the desk—editors, whose toils know not rest or respite— | to mortal sight in certain states of the body, when the 
are conscious that however fast may flow the thoughts, | soul is partially severed from its tenement of clay, and 





a limit is imposed upon their expression by the physical 
toil of shaping them into words and letters. Printers 
will not interpret short-hand, so the secret of our 
rapid romancers lies not in that; nor will they construe 
abbreviations not usually recognized—this, therefore, is 
not the device. 

With Dumas the affair is pretty well understood. 
He keeps a book manufactory, carrying into literature 
the principle of division of labour so successfully adopted 
in the mechanical arts. It is confidently asserted, that 
he has in his employ divers literary hacks, who have 
made a study of his style, and learned to imitate it; that 
he designs a subject—be it novel, or play, or essay— 
frames the plot, outlines the characters, and commits to 
his employés the execution, only exercising a superin- 
tendence of the work in its progress, throwing in a few 
touches to give it the trace of his hand, and correcting 
what does not please him. The idea is new; in itself it 
is the mark of an original mind, and in its result it has 
proved more successful than could have been anticipated. 
Dumas can at least plead high authority. He has 
merely extended to literature the plan universally adopted 
by the masters of painting. 

We do not, however, suspect Mr. James of keeping 
a similar manufactory. If report can be relied upon, he 


conquers the physical obstacle of muscular motion re- | 


uired in the formation of each letter of each word, by 
the employment of two or three amanuenses, to whom 
he dictates, as it is said, two novels at once. Whether 
or no the story be literally true, its currency proves how 
incomprehensible to the uninitiated is the fertility of his 
genius. 

And an examination of his fictions serves to confirm 
the rumour. They read more like recitations than 
writings. There is about them an extemporaneous air 
readily recognised by those who are accustomed both to 
note oral discourse and to review written composition. 
They have both the merits and the defects of a story told 
by the narrator. There is the liveliness of conception 
and the prosiness of description ; there is the dramatic 
Situation and the undramatic dialogue. There is also 
the inartificial construction of plot, which does not 
evolve itself by equal steps and in regular sequence, but 
the early portions are too much spun out, and then, 
towards the close, incidents are crowded in, and acci- 
dents are brought about, with little regard to nature or 
probability, for the purpose of completing the denoue- 
ment within the limits prescribed by fashion and the 
publisher. 

It was not so in the earlier days of Mr. JAMEs’s career. 
His popularity was won by other means than those by 
which he has striven to turn it to profitable account. 
We trust that this, his latest romance, is a promise that 
he has seen the error of his ways, and has resolved to 
regain his reputation by a return to the same labour and 
care by which it was first achieved. 

The Castle of Ehrenstein has a great attraction in its 
subject. The scene, the time, the characters, afford rich 
material for romance, of which the author has amply 
availed himself. Wisely falling, as it were, into the 
spirit of the age whose men and manners he was depict- 
ing, Mr. James has adopted their superstitions also, 
and has boldly introduced the supernatural. Nor is this 
altogether for the purpose of resuscitating a past “age 


perceives existences through other than the gross media 
of the bodily senses, 

Mr. James has, for the purposes of this romance, 
carefully studied the legends connected with the Rhine, 
and introduced them most skilfully and effectively. 
Having resolved to write a real romance, he has wisely 
abandoned himself to his purpose, and given the rein to 
his imagination. Perhaps, too, he has borrowed some- 
thing from the Radcliffe school, whom he rivals in the 
elements of wonder; caverns and dungeons, ghosts, and 
prophecies, and dreams, and murders, and bandits, and 
the machinery of the Minerva press; but employed with 
more skill, and a greater regard for probabilities, 

Altogether this romance is the best which its author 
has produced for a long time. It will revive the flagging 
| interest in his productions, and prove very popular at 
the libraries. We will not mar the pleasure of our 
| readers in the perusal by anticipation of the plot ; enough 
_to advise them to put it upon their lists of books to 
| borrowed, and by two brief extracts to exhibit something 

of its manner. 
___ First, as a specimen of the combined merit and fault 
| of description, noticed above, take 





THE BARON OF EPPENFELD. 


| The Baron of Eppenfeld was seated at table on the evening 
| of the day of which we have just been speaking, though the 
‘hour of dinner was long past, and that of supper not yet 
arrived. Human nature, however, is the same in all ages. 
We may smooth, and shape, and polish, and gild the stone, 
but the material remains unchanged, and the same propensities 
and habits become apparent whenever circumstances call them 
into action. Lightly won, and lightly spent, was as true a 
' maxim in those days as in our own; and the predatory noble, 
| or robber knight, was as sure to wind up any successful expe- 
| dition with revelry and drunkenness, as the wrecker, the 
|smuggler, or the footpad of modern times. The Baron of 
| Eppenfeld had made a glorious sweep of the goods of the 
| Venetian merchants ; he had obtained more gold by an enter- 
| prise of little difficulty or danger than had ever warmed his 
coffers before; and consequently, the choice vintages of his 
cellars—though I cannot say they were the produce of his own 
vineyards—were doomed to flow for himself and his soldiery, 
jin honour of the happy event. He was revelling, then, with 
| the wine-cup in his hand, when the*sound of the horn before 
ithe gates made itself heard in the hall. He and his com- 
| panions had drunk for many an hour, and the eyes of several 
|of the worthy gentlemen present were growing somewhat 
|glassy and unmeaning. The Baron’s own head, however, 
/ seemed made of the same cast-iron materials as his frame, and 
the quantity was infinite which he could absorb without any 
‘apparent effect. ‘‘ Ha!’’ he cried, as soon as the sound met 
his ear ; ‘go and look through the loophole, Stephen, and see 
| who that is blowing the horn.’’ The man to whom he spoke 
rose, and carried his flushed countenance and watery eyes to a 
loophole in the neighbouring tower, and, after an absence of 
about two minutes, returned to say, in not very distinct tones, 
“Tt is a youth on horseback.’’ ‘‘ That young villain !—come 
for his share, I dare say,’’ said the Baron. ‘‘ Well, we'll give 
|him his share, and take it from him afterwards. He has 
| helped us to skin his lord, and so it is all fair for us to 
|skin him.” A peal of laughter from his followers succeeded 
'to this remarkably just and honourable observation of the 
| Baron of Eppenfeld, in the midst of which the man Stephen 
grumbled forth, two or three times before he could make him- 
self heard, ‘‘ This is not he, my lord. This fellow’s taller by 
| a hand’s breadth, and he has got a number of knechts after him; 
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so you had better look to yourself. I could not count them ; 
for they wavered about before my eyes as if they were danc- 
ing.’’ ‘‘ That was because you are drunk, swine !’’ replied the 


ing. 
Baron. ‘‘ Knechts!—what brings he knechts here for? Go 


you out, Fritz, and look at them through the grate, and see | 
how many there are, and what they seek, if you can divine by | 
Don’t let yourself be | 


any token, without speaking to them. 
seen before you come and tell me. Heaven send it may be a 
party of rich pilgrims come to seek shelter at Eppenfeld ! 


We will treat them hospitably, and send them lightly on their | 


way.’ ‘If they’re pilgrims thy’re, pilgrims in steel coats,”’ 
answered Stephen ; while the man whom his lord called Fritz 
hurried off to take a better survey. 


And, for a scrap of sentiment, read a reply to the 
question, 
HOW LONG AGO? 


‘“Oh, a long while,’’ answered his companion ; “ long 
enough for young men to grow old, and for old men to wither 
and rot. Some twenty years ago or more. Lackaday, how 
few twenties there are in life! Twenty and twenty are forty, 
and twenty are sixty: how few see the fourth twenty! Who 
sees the fifth? The first begins in the infant, with a passion 
for milk—all mouth and no wit—and ends in the youth with 
alove for sweet ankles and for cherry lips; all hearts and no 
brains. The second starts on his course like a swallow catching 
insects, and ends like a slough-hound upon the track of a 
deer : ambition flies before and distances him still. Then 
begins another twenty, with the hard brain and the hard heart ; 
your man of manifold experiences, who finds no pleasure in 
pippins, and is mailed against the dart of a dark eye. He 
must have solid goods, forsooth, and so chooses gold, which 
will not decay ; but, good faith! it matters little whether it 
be the possession which decays, or the possessor,—whether 
the gilded coin rots, or the fingers that clutch it: the two 
part company all the same. Then comes the fourth twenty, 
often begun and seldom ended ; and we go creeping backward, 
as if we would fain run away from the other end of life; toys 
please us, straws offend us : we stumble at the same mole-hills 
that tripped up our infancy. Time rubs off from the score of 
memory what experience had written ; and when the sorrowful 


soft gums have eaten their second pap, death takes us sleepy up, | 


and puts us quietly to bed. It was twenty years ago, good 
youth,—ay, that it was,—and twenty years is one of those 


strange jumps that are more wisely taken backwards than | 


forwards.”’ 


The Works of George Sand. By Matitpa M. Hays. 
Simon. 1847. Churton. 8vo. pp. 297. 
ANoTHER of the series of promised translations of 
GrEorGE SANpD’s works, the first of which was intro- 
duced to our readers at some length last week. Simon 
is a more interesting novel than the other, and a better 
specimen of thé brilliant style of the authoress. To 
those who can admire genius, although not exhibited 
precisely in the modes with which they have been fami- 
liarized, we heartily commend the perusal of these trans- 
lations, which are faithfully ‘and even gracefully executed 

by Miss Hays. 





EDUCATION. 


The Ayrshire Reciter, being a Selection of Extracts from 
the best Authors, adapted for Reading and Recitation. 
Kilmarnock : M‘Kie. 

A very excellent collection of passages, chiefly from 

ee authors. The peculiarity of the work is the 
terspersing of directions to the reader, by repeated 

practising of which a good style would probably be 
acquired. 





The Excitement ; or a Book to Induce Young People to 

Read. A new series. Edinburgh: Maclachlan and Co. 
A COLLECTION of agreeable and attractive reading for 
young persons, comprising extracts from interesting 
books of travel and adventure, illustrated with engravings, 


| bound in silk with gilt leaves; and very’ chéap. It well 
‘fulfils its design, and is indéed*an excitement which can 
scarcely fail to awaken the curiosity of the dullest. 





RELIGION. 


| The Evidence of Christianity in the Nineteenth Century. 
By the Rev. W. Brown. Edinburgh: Johnstone, 
1846. Pp. 173. 
We cannot discover any evidences of Christianity 
special to this century, and which did not exist some 
‘centuries since. ‘The purpose of this volume is stated to 
be to exhibit the scientific nature of the supernaturalist 
views of the evidence of Christianity, as distinguished 
from the rationalist views. The object is good; and 
Mr. Brown has written upon it at least as well as the 
average of the ten thousand others who have treated the 
| same subject. 





| The Silent Pastor ; or, Consolations for the Sick. By 
THomAs Sapuer, Ph.D. London: Chapman, 
Brothers. 12mo. pp. 128. 
THouGurTs on sickness, with prayers and hymns for 
the same season, teeming with piety governed by good 
sense. <A production that does equal honour to the 
| head and the heart of the author. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
| Knight’s Weekly Volumes for all Readers. Vols. 108 to 
111. C. Cox. 
Knight’s Monthly Volumes for all Readers. 
| € 





Vols. 4 to 8, 
. Cox. 
| SINcE our last notice of this excellent series, a change 
has been m&de both in the periods and the place of pub- 
lication. Instead of being issued weekly, as originally, 
it appears but monthly; and on a dissolution of partner- 
ship between Mr. Knicur and Mr. Cox, the copyright 
has been taken to his share by the latter. But although 
regretting the loss of so agreeable a weekly visitor, we 
are pleased to perceive that in no other respect has there 
| been a falling off. The quality of the work continues to 
be of as high a class as formerly, and we hope that there 
has been no diminution of its popularity, so that Mr. 
Cox may be induced to renew the weekly issue as soon 
as the first labours of a new establishment are over. 

We have a pleasant duty to perform in bringing up 

' the arrears of our notice of these volumes. The pile is 
not large, but it is remarkable for interest. Here is the 
second volume of Vegetable Substances used in the Food 
of Man, illustrated with numerous engravings, and full 
of useful information, which ought to be read in every 
school and family. Vols. 10 and 11 of the Cabinet 
Portrait Gallery of British Worthies, contains biogra- 

| phies very amusingly written, with portraits of Sir W. 

| TeMPLE, DrypeEn, Locke, Lord Somers, Ray, WM. 
Penn, Appison, Duke of MAr.LzBorovuau, Sir C. 
Wrey, Sir Isaac Newron, and De For. Then there 
is the second volume of Mr. MAcFARLANE’s Romance 
of Travel, an admirable design, which is to present the 
most romantic narratives and descriptions recorded by 
various travellers. 

The monthly volumes are of a still higher class, being 
for the most part original productions. Vol. 4 is an 
account of the Spanish Drama, and is devoted to the 
lives and works of Lope pe VeGa and CALDERON, 
from which many extracts are given. Too much com- 
mendation cannot be bestowed upon the happy idea, 
first embodied in this publication, of presenting popular 
abstracts, with extracts, of works about which everybody 
desires to know something, but whose bulk and cost, or 
antique spelling, or quaintness, or being in a foreign 
language, usually prevents the busy reader from making 
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personal acquaintance with them. In this manner a very | The Prisoner of Ham ; authentic Details of the Captivity 
fair knowledge has been given of the works of SpensER,| and Escape of Prince. Napoleon Louis. By F. T. 
Burver, Cuaucer, Tasso, the Crp, Bacon, &c. and) BrirFAuLT. 12mo. pp.386. London, 1846. Newby. 
we trust that the list will be largely extended, for sure |“ WHat could have induced to the translation and 
we are that the design needs only to be understood, and _ publication of this volume !” will be the exclamation of 
one specimen of its execution to be read, to secure pur- | all who open it. In the hero of the narrative nobody in 
chasers in every family. The fifth volume contains a| England feels the slightest interest, nor about his say- 
tale by Miss MarTINEAU, called The Billow and the | ings and doings is there any curiosity. Perhaps, how- 
Rock, one of her best fictions, which is saying a great | ever, there is something in the history of his captivity 
deal for it, and pointing a useful moral. | that has an interest independently of any regard for the 

The sixth volume is devoted to Moliere and the French ‘individual ; mayhap itis a record of romantic escapes, 
Classical Drama. It presents a copious memoir of the | of torments endured, like those of the Italian patriots, 
dramatist and his times, and some choice specimens of | which have delighted the world, even though the very 
his works. names of the sufferers were unknown. Notso. The 

The seventh and eighth volumes are, in our estimation, | imprisonment of Prince Louis was of the most common- 
the most valuable of the entire series. They contain a place and unromantie character that can well be ima- 
portion of Dr. Sournwoop Smirn’s inimitable work | gined. Only by that art of memoir-making of which 
on The Philosophy of Health, a title, however, which | the literary hacks of Paris are such consummate masters 
conveys a very imperfect notion of the contents. It is, | could a volume of this size have been constructed out of 
in fact, a treatise on physiology, so familiarly described | materials so scanty. Seldom have we turned over the 
with illustrative engravings as to bring it within the | leaves of so empty a book. Literally from beginning to 
comprehension even of children. We do not hesitate to|end have we been unable to find a passage worth ex- 
commend the work as one that ought to be introduced | traeting; and we end as we began, by expressing our 
into every school, and made a part of the regular studies | wonder why it was translated and why it was published. 
of the pupils of both. It is strange that the know- |For Mr. Newsy’s sake, we hope it is not a speculation 
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ledge of the structure and functions of our own 
frames, upon which depends the preservation of 
health, and the proper training of families, should 


be so entirely neglected in our systems of educa- | 


tion. This work of Dr. Sournwoop Smrru_ will 
go far to remedy the evil, and now that it can be 
procured for a shilling a volume, there will be no excuse 
for any teacher omitting to make it a portion of his 
daily teaching, or for any individual wko can read omit- 
ting to acquaint himself with the structure of his own 
frame, the functions of each organ, and thence how it is 
injured and how best preserved in health. 





The Drawing Room Dances, By CeLuarivs. 
Churton, 12mo. pp. 140. 

A MANUAL for the modern dancer and waltzer, com- 
posed by the prince of dancing-masters, and neatly 
translated into English for the use of dancers here. It 
is the most modest in its tone of any work of its kind 
that has ever come to us from Paris, written by a 
Frenchman. Sti!l there are amusing passages which in- 
dicate that CeLLAnivs inherits the spirit of one of his 
predecessors in the professorship of the dance, who 
remarked with an air of the utmost gravity, “that he 
would almost rather be a captain of hussars than bu 
the honour of his position at the price of so muc 
labour.” And CeLuarius concludes the preface with 
a hope that the public will not suppose that he quitted 
“the sphere wherein the favour of the public has thought 
proper to assign me a rank so precious”—to become 
a mere author. 

But to the substance of the book, which may be dis- 
missed with a brief description. It contains full in- 
structions for no less than eiglty-three fashionable 
dances, many of them made intelligible to the eye by 
engravings, wherein we behold very lack-a-daisical young 


gentlemen hugging very insensible young ladies, in| 


divers attitudes more or less agreeable to both parties. 
As we heard a young lady say not long since—“ That 
dear waltz—it is so pleasant to have a man’s arm round 
one’s waist and not to be wrong!” Query, is not this 
the philosophy of waltzing? 





The Honiton Lace Crochet Book. By Miss MATILDA 
Wueewer. Aylott and Jones. 

Aw acceptable addition to the work-basket. Its title is 

its best description. We confess ourselves no judges of 

crochet-work. 


of his, 





| The London and Provincial Medical Directory, 1847. 
12mo. pp. 362. London: Churchill. 

In the hands of a new editor this publication has re- 
| ceived vast improvements, and it is now the most perfect 
undertaking of the kind ever devised for the use of the 
| Medical Profession, and all concerned with them, and 
for the Library of Reference in public institutions. For 
| the first time, a directory to the profession in London 
has been included; great additions have been made to 
the information gathered. It opens with an essay on 
professional etiquette, extremely useful to the young 
practitioner. ‘Then there is a medical almanac; this is 
followed by an alphabetical list of the names, addresses, 
qualifications, official appointments, honorary distinc- 
tions, and literary productions of every known qualified 
| physician, surgeon, and general practitioner, resident in 
| London, and its immediate vicinity ; an obituary of the 
|past year; alist of medical referees of the assurance 
offices ; British and foreign medical bibliography ; lists 
| of the College of Physicians, the College of Surgeons, 
the Society of Apothecaries, the public medical service, 
| the metropolitan hospitals, and schools of medicine; and 
the medical and scientific societies. : 

A similar Directory to the practitioners in the pro- 
vinces follows, also with an obituary, lists of the univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, the German universi- 
ties, the provincial hospitals and dispensaries, &c, &c. 
The vast labour that must have been bestowed upon the 
preparation of this Directory will, we trust, prove its 
own reward. 











The Journal of the British Archeological Association, for 
the Encouragement and Prosecution of Researches into the 
Arts, and Monuments of the Early and Middle Ages. 
No. VIII. London, 1847. 

Tue study of our national antiquities perhaps never had a 

greater stimulus than it has of late years received by the for- 

mation of associations of this description, which has tended 
reproduce to the general reader, forms more consonant wit 
good taste than are to be found in works hitherto published, and 
which have been of so dry and almost repulsive a character as to 
| preclude them from the study table of all save those of natural 
| tastes for antiquarian lore. The study of architecture has now 
| become a part of education; schools of design have diffused 
| a taste for antique forms, and barrow digging is a recreation. 
The journal before us is the organ for collecting the labours of 

a number of gentlemen, who, stimulated by a love of archzeo- 

| logy, have set to work in right earnest for the restoration and 


| 
| 
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preservation of our national antiquities. Their self-imposed 
labours commenced about three years since, and by dint of 
perseverance, by periodical meetings in London and occasional 
congresses in various parts of the country, most rich in anti- 
quities, they have established a reputation for activity and 
usefulness. This journal is published quarterly, and forms a 
register of antiquarian discovery. During the past year much 
has been done by the members, protection having been secured 
for some of our noblest remains of the Roman period in 
Britain. The destruction of the fine Roman station at Cais- 
tor, near Norwich, as well as the splendid amphitheatre at 
Dorchester, both of which were threatened, has been arrested 


he should be at liberty to fulfil them; and to prevent any mis- 
understanding, they were stated to be as follow :—Five volumes 
of the ‘‘Comte de Monte Christo,” to be published in the 
Débats ; ‘‘ Le Fils de Milady, ou vingt ans aprés,’’ in course of 
publication in the Siécle; six volumes of ‘‘ Le Vicomte de 
Bragelonne,’’ to be delivered in three months to the same news- 
paper; the ‘‘ Chevalier de Maison-Rouge,”’ published in the 
journal La Démocratie Pacifique, to be reprinted by M. Cadot, 
publisher; 6,000 lines of ‘‘ La Fille du Régent,’’ to be supplied 
to the same person ; a volume of the ‘ Siecle de Louis XV. ;’’ 
the ‘* Histoire de la Peinture,’’ for M. Bethune, a publisher ; 
| six volumes, called ‘‘ La Guerre des Femmes,’’ for M. Potter, 
| publisher ; and for M. Bethune, ‘‘ Le Fils de Milady,’’ and the 


|remaining volumes of ‘‘ Monte Christo,”? and ‘‘ Le Siécle de 





by their timely interference. In both cases a line of railroad || oui, xv.’ In the treaties ia question it was also provided 
had been designed to pass completely through the venerable that half of the 18 volumes, or at least four to the Consti- 
spots. Their meetings, which are held once a fortnight, bring | ¢utionnel and four to the Presse, should be delivered by the Ist 
together seldom less than a hundred of these active members, | of July following, and the remainder at the beginning of the 
on which occasion exhibitions take place of objects of anti- | month of December, or, at the latest, on the 15th. M. Dumas, 
quity, ancient manuscripts, deeds, &c. Discussion is invited | moreover, bound himself to protest publicly against any adver- 
and papers are read, and although of necessity they relate to tisements that might be made in any newspapers, contrary to the 
different periods, nevertheless they stimulate inquiry and often = of the treaties with the Presse and the Constilu- 


throw light upon obscure passages in the social progress or | 
political economy of our ancestors. From a volume of pro-| But in August other novels by DumAs were announced by 
Not only this, but he failed to supply the 


ceedings containing such varied information and research, it | other journals. 
would be difficult to make a selection, but perhaps among the | Constidutionnel with the four volumes on the day appointed. 
most curious end learned may be named the paper by Mr. | Up to September he had delivered only one volume, but on 
Thos. Wright, followed by one no less curious by Mr. T. R. | threat of proceedings he set to work, and when it was inconve- 
Jones, on the mythological triad as represented in the Eume- | nient to write more, he suddenly killed off all his personages ! 
nedes of the Greeks. This subject to a casual reader may | In 1845 he had delivered only five volumes instead of nine. 
appear somewhat unconnected with British Archeology, but | In 1846 he engaged to write a romance called “‘ Quarante Cinq,” 








in fact the discussion originated in a curious discovery made 
by Mr. E. B. Price, in the city stone-yard, in Worship-street, 
of the lower portion of three figures carved in stone, and 
which proved to be no other than representations of the same 
deities often met with at Cologne and other cities on the 
Rhine, and mentioned by Mr. Roach Smith on his recent visit 
to those parts. It appears, this city stone-yard is a receptacle 
for stone belonging to the corporation, acquired from pulling 
down old buildings, excavations, and other sources, and is 
known to contain relics of ancient London, which are entitled 
to better treatment than they meet with at the hands of their 
illiterate owners. 





JOURNAL OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 

Amip the hubbub of politics, the self-destructive confes- 
sions of a minister, the war of rival statesmen, the debates on 
the Montpensier marriage, and the fall of Cracow, there 
‘comes from Paris the squabble of a man, whose affairs are 
deemed by himself, and as it would appear from his reception, 
by his countrymen, as of more importance than either or all of 
these questions of national, nay, of European interest. M. 
ALEXANDRE Dumas has been conducting his own defence 
before the tribunals on a charge of breach of contract; and 
the whole matter is so singular, that we should be omitting | 
one of the most remarkable stories of the time, if we did not 
preserve, in the columns of Tue Critic, some account of a 
transaction altogether unique in the history of literature. Full 
particulars are contained in Galignani’s Messenger; but if 
extracted verbatim, it would occupy more of our pages than 
could well be spared. We propose to present an abridgment, 
preserving the most curious features of the narrative. 

_ It will be unnecessary to state at length the origin of the 
litigation. Enough, that in March, 1845, Dumas bound 
himself, by contract, with the Editors of the Constitutionnel 
and the Presse, to give them his exclusive services, and to 
contribute to no other newspaper. 


These treaties, dated March 28 and 30, 1845, set forth that 
Alexandre Dumas bound himself not to write, during the ensuing 
five years, more than 18 volumes of romances per annum, of 
which nine were for the Presse and nine for the Constitutionnel. 
M. Véron and M. de Girardin, on their part, bound themselves 
to pay the price M. Dumas thought fit to put upon his own 
works, which was, that each volume, forming about 22 feuilletons, 
and consisting of 6,000 lines (bits of lines being counted as 
whole lines), should be paid 3,500 francs, which made 63,000 
franes per annum for the 18 volumes, or 315,000 francs for the 
five years. But as M. Dumas, at the time of signing the 


but, instead of doing so, he built a theatre, and went travelling 

jinto Algiers and Spain. Nevertheless, he had received the 
consideration-money from the editor, who now sought to re- 
cover damages for the non-fulfilment of the contract. 

It was publicly announced that the author would plead his 
own case, and an immense multitude assembled. The speech 
of M. Dumas is too long to be given entire, but we extract 
some of the most curious and characteristic passages. He 
said that his treaty with the complainants had depended upon 
the annulling of his treaties with others. These were his en- 
gagements :— 


He had still 80 volumes to give to other newspapers and other 
persons ; namely, 30,000 lines of ‘‘ Monte Christo,’’ 24,000 lines 
of ‘‘ Vingt ans aprés,’’ 36,000 lines of the ‘‘ Vicomte de Brage- 
lonne,’’ 24,000 lines of the ‘‘ Chevalier de la Maison Rouge,’’ 
24,000 lines to the Commerce, and several thousand lines to the 
Patrie, and to M. Cadot. In all he had to give 225,000 lines, or 
80 volumes; ‘‘and,’’ cried M. Dumas, ‘‘to give |80 volumes 
within the time that was assigned me was a task that I alone 
could execute. I contend that if the members of the French 
Academy had been called upon to supply these 80 volumes in so 
short atime as was allowed me, they could not have done it—and 
yet they are40! No; they could not have done it; they would 
have become bankrupt.’’ (Laughter.) 


He had been accused of occupying his time with other 
things :-— 

‘© Yes,”’ cried he, ‘‘ I have done what no other man has done 
nor can do. I have written at the same time five different 
romances for five different journals. I alone did it—every line 
was mine—every word was written by my hand.”” He thencon- 
tinued : ‘‘ Up to the moment at which the action was commenced 
my relations with M. Véron were always most friendly. He came to 
me one day, and said, ‘ My dear Dumas, we bave the misfortune 
to be publishing at this moment a romance so bad that we lose 
our subscribers. If you will not write something for us—some- 
thing amusing, interesting, witty, such as you always write— 
we are lost. And you must do that in eight days.’ ‘ Eight 
days’ said I, ‘is a long time when one has nothing to do, but it 
is short when one has, as I have, five feuilletons to write every 
day, and three horses, three servants, and the railway continu- 
ally waiting for copy.’ Nevertheless, as M. Véron was in great 
distress, as it was to him a question of life and death, I said, “ I 
will take the engagement to give you in eight days a volume of 
6,000 lines, and that you may be sure that I will do so, take 135 
pages of paper, number them, sign them, and I will bring them 
to you in eight days, filled with the matter of a volume of 6,000 
lines!’ I did so, and the gratitude of M. Véron was ex- 
treme.”’ 


He proceeded to state that he had offered his romance of 
Fabien to several newspapers. 
It was then that ‘‘ Fabien’? was carried to the Siécle, with 





treaties, was under other engagements, it was stipulated that 





which newspaper he had treaties securing him 190,000f. in ten 
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years. The Siécle gave him 12,000f. for the work ; ‘‘ but,”’ con- | intelligent, very devoted ; but my labour is still considerable. 
tinued M. Dumas, “I felt tormented at its being described as | I am reproached with goirg to hunt lions in Africa, instead of 
inferior to my other works. I read it, and I found myself that | continuing the adventures of ‘Balsamo,’ in the ‘ Memoires d’un 
it was really not equal to my other productions. I determined | Médecin.’’’ M. Dumas here read the certificates of several emi- 
to burn it; and I did burn it in the fire of my conscience. ‘ Fa- | nent physicians, and among them that of bis ‘ physician in 
bien’ has disappeared—it will never be heard of again. Few | ordinary ;’’ for said he, “‘1I, too, have a physician in ordinary ;’” 
men would have made such a sacrifice as that!’’ As to the | and that of the king’s physician ; in all of which he was strong! 

‘* Amazone,” it was, said M. Dumas, ‘a poor little thing of | recommended to take repose, on account of a complaint with 
11,000 lines” that he had given a year previously to M. Hetzel | which he was afflicted. He then concluded as follows :—“ I 
for his ‘‘ Diable A Paris.’’ He had forgotten it, and the Tribunal | have spoken of my labours to satisfy everybody, but I have not 








would readily believe that a man who writes 100,000 lines might 
easily forget 11,000. He now came to ‘‘ Andrea del Sarto,” 
which appeared in the Esprit Public. M. Castille, a gentleman 
connected with that journal, paid him a visit, and offered him 
three francs a line to write something forit. ‘‘I replied,’’ con- 
tinued M. Dumas, “ that the man who has charged you to offer 
me three francs a line is either mad, or has no money, for in my 
works there is a great deal of dialogue, and a multitude of lines 
occupied by such words as oui, non, vraiment, &c. and to pay 
three francs for a oui or a non would bea folly.”’ ‘‘ Then,” said M. 
Castille, ‘‘ we will offer 12,000f. to M. de Balzac for something 


of his.’”’ ‘* M. de Balzac,’ replied I, ‘‘is a man of great talent, | 


and you could not do better than apply to him if he will give you 
something in the style of ‘Le Pére Goriot,’ or ‘ Eugenie 


Grandet.’ It was after this conversation that the Esprit Public | 


published ‘ Andrea del Sarto,’ which is extracted from a great 
work called ‘ La Galerie de Florence.’ Gentlemen, I publish not 
only in France but abroad. Here is a copy of the ‘ Galerie de 
Florence ;’ it is a magnificent work, but being published abroad 
anybody could quote from it, and, I repeat, the Esprit Public 
did so.” With respect tothe romance called “‘ Elizabeth” being 
advertised in the Mode, M. Dumas declared that he had given 
no authority for it, and that the proceeding was perfectly un- 


justifiable. ‘What!’ he added, ‘‘is it supposed that I could | 


write a romance called ‘ Elizabeth,’ when I hate the name! I 
ask pardon of any lady here present who may be named Eliza- 
beth, but I am forced to avow that the name is one of my anti- 
pathies. I have published 300 volumes, I have written 25 
dramas, and I will defy any person to discover in any 
one of my romances, or in any one of my dramas, the 


| spoken of my sacrifices of money to keep on friendly terms with 
my adversaries. The annuilation of the Dujarrier treaty cost 
me 12,000f.; I have no cashier, but I know I paid that sum. 
'I burnt ‘ Fabien,’ for which I had received altogether 26,000f. 
which I was obliged to repay. I am nota good hand at arith- 
| metic, but the cashier of M. de Girardin can tell how much that 
| makes. I owed two volumes to M. Dumont, which I bought back 
‘from him for 6,000f. That makes altogether (M. Dumas here 
| attempted to add up the several sums, but not succeeding), the 
| President said, 44,000f. M. Dumas.—‘‘Thank you, Sir—I 
| never was able to work a sum in addition. When I left these 
gentlemen (M. Véron and M. de Girardin), out of 171,000 lines 
that I owed to publishers, I had paid 164,000. I had, more- 
| over, furnished 27,000 lines to M. Véron, and 27,233 lines to 
M. de Girardin, and they paid me 26,000f. or 27,000f. and now 
they demand 50,000f. for damages. If they get that sum, the 
| will have had my volumes for nothing, and will have obtaine 
| from me 31,500f. besides. 


| M. Lacon, for the complainants, replied, and in his speech 
| read the following letter received from Dumas, in answer to a 
| complaint that he had been amusing himself in Africa instead 
| of performing his contracts :— 


‘* T arrive from Spain and from Africa; I have seen everything, 
men and things, beasts and people. I can, for my head is at 
work, give you in a month (whilst waiting for the ‘ Quarante 
Cinq’), two of the most amusing volumes that have ever been 
written. Giraud could illustrate them. Véron, you may gain 
| the sum of 20,000f. with this trifle—it is two-thirds of another 
*¢ Rachel.’ ”’ 


word ‘ Elizabeth.’’? He had now arrived at the ‘ Batard | 


de Mauléon.’’ The Commerce, he had said, was dying, but | 
one morning it woke up with new life, and came to him, | 


and said, ‘‘ You owe us four volumes; we were dead, it is 
true, but we have come to life again, so pay us the four 
volumes.’’ In the treaty with M. de Girardin a reserve had 
been made in favour of the Commerce; he had sold the ‘‘ Batard 
de Mauléon’’ to M. Cadot, the publisher, who, with M. de 
Girardin’s consent, sold it to the Commerce, receiving for it a 

rice so much higher than he had expected, that he offered M. 

umas 7,000f. in addition to what he had paid him. M. Dumas 
here entered into more lengthened details to prove what he had 
asserted with respect to the romances entitled ‘‘ Fabien’? and 
** Le Batard de Mouléon.’’ He had undertaken to write a work 
called ‘*‘ Mémoires d’un Médecin,’’ for the Presse, and had 
written to demand that the divisions into feuilletons and volumes 
should be left to him, so as not to injure the interest of the 
work ; and the gentleman charged with the superintendence of 
the feuilleton department of the Presse had consented to his ap- 
plication in a letter which terminated by saying to him, ‘‘ Who 
dare assign a limit to genius?’’ (The reading of this phrase by 
M. Dumas himself drew forth marks of astonishment from the 
auditory.) He went on to say, that he had received from the 
Presse a sum of 10,000f. once paid, on condition that his volumes 
should consist of 6,700 lines, instead of 6,000, as originally 
agreed ; and that this made an economy of 30,000f. to that 
journal, The Presse had advanced him 6,000f. but he had reason 
to believe that it would not be demanded from himif the success 
of the ‘‘ Mémoires d’un Médecin,’’ which were then being pub- 
lished, should carry its circulation up to 30,000 copies. In the 
account presented to him by the Presse, a sum of 3,500f. was put 
down against him, but that was for the registration of the treaty. 
Excluding, then, the three sums of 10,000f. 6,000f. and 3,500f. 
his account with the Presse stood:—Received from the Presse 


16,772f. 50c. deduct profits of the ‘‘ Mémoires d’un Médecin,”’ | 


11,808f. difference 4,964f. 50c. against him. But as it had been 
arranged that he should receive 3,500f. the value of a volume in 


advance ; and as he had actually remitted copy worth 1,000f. to | 


the Presse, it followed that the Presse was really in advance to 


him to the amount of only 464f. 50c. That was his account | 
with the Presse. It would really appear that it had been believed | 
that the cause would be pleaded in his absence when he was hunt- | 
ing lions, but instead of that he was there hunting other things. | 

‘*Gentlemen, I will now explain to you the circumstances | 


which led to my departure for Spain. I had delivered 158,000 
lines, that is, forty-eight volumes in eighteen months. I was 
worn out after having written so much. I write all my volumes 
myself. I have, it is true, an assistant, who is very good, very 


Dumas replied :— 


From June to October I remained idle in my charming villa at 
| St. Germain; but I wrote eight volumes of ‘‘ Balsamo (Mémoires 
| d’un Médecin),’’ and the eighth volume was only finished a few 
| days before my departure. It is said that I caused to be re- 
| hearsed the pieces of Dumas and Shakspeare. That is true, but 

it was in the idle moments of Dumas, and, besides, the time was 

not so lost to art that people who are half artists should reproach 
me with it. It is said that I solicited the mission with which 
the Minister of Public Instruction entrusted me, but that isa 

mistake. It was the Duke de Montpensier, who has shewn me 
|some kindnesses, who proposed to me to go to Spain. ‘I 
| desire,’ said he, ‘‘ in a circumstance so solemn for me and for 

France, to see you at my marriage,’’ (his brother had expressed 

a similar desire to see me at Versailles) ; ‘‘ for,’’ he added, ‘it 

is necessary that youand Hugo should assist ata national féfe.’’ 

His Royal Highness asked the Minister of Public Instraction to 
| be allowed to take me with him. The Minister then sent for 
| me, and said, ‘‘ Can you go to Spain ?’’ I said that I could, for 
being ill I had need of travel. ‘* You will goto Spain then,” said 
he, ‘‘ and from Spain you will go to Algeria, the finest country 
in the world ; a country perfectly unknown to our deputies, who 
speak of Africa without having seen it, and of colonization with- 
out understanding it; and to enlighten them and France with 
| respect to the subject, it is necessary that a popular man like 
| you should write about it.’? Those were the very words of the 
| Minister—no one will deny it. I went. I accompanied the 
| Duke de Montpensier to Madrid. I was received there, not 
| merely as a simple author—as M. Alexandre Dumas! I alone, 
| of all the Frenchmen at Madrid, was invited to the marriage of 
the Prince—I alone received the Grand Cross of the Order of 
Charles II1I.! But all that respect was shown to me, not, I re- 
peat, as Alexandre Dumas, but as the friend of the Duke de 
Montpensier, as the Marquis Davy de la Pailleterie. After 
quitting Madrid I went to Tunis. There I was received still 
better. There reigns a prince, who, though Tunisian, is not a 
savage, and who knows our worth. He gave me the Grand Cross 
of the Order of Nichan. I have been asked what I went to do 
in Africa. I went to save from the Arabs twelve lives that were 
about to be sacrificed by the Arab executioners. I went to 
Tunis, for which a steam frigate of 220 horse- power was placed 
at my disposal—a vessel that had never been given but tome 
and toa Prince. At Tunis I made notes for a work which I am 
ready to deliver in four days, if required. These notes were 
| destined for the Constitutionnel, which has placed itself at the 
disposal of Marshal Bugeaud. In acting as I did I believe I did 
| a thing grand and useful to my country. In Spain and Africa I 
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displayed the grandeur with which I represented France. I had/ sary to our comfort, or even health, in winter. Without 
with me six persons, representing painting and the drama, as I | 9 constant supply of pure air, consisting of those propor- 


represented literature. I had received for my mission 10,000f. 
But how was it possible for seven persons tolive for months 
upon 10,000f.? What did I do? Before leaving Paris I caused 
to be sold railway shares of the value of 50,000f. and in so doing 
lost 7,000f. But I was determined to figure grandly at the 
marriage of the Duke de Montpensier, as became a man accus- 
tomed to such solemnities. 1 spent 26,000f. in Africa, and 


11,000f. in Spain, and on my return to France I compelled the | 


Minister of Public Instruction to receive 1,000f. that I had | . . | te b 
| to combine an efficient ventilation with a moderate con- 


drawn above the 10,000f. allowed me. Such is the only answer 
I have to make to the insults of these gentlemen. 

The case was then adjourned for a week. On quitting the 
court M. Dumas was surrounded by an immense crowd, which 
escorted him to his carriage. He frequently saluted the admiring 
multitude, and received in return their enthusiastic plaudits. 


The Advocates on the other side addressed the Court, and 
the hearing was then adjourned. 

A correspondent of the Literary Gazette states a fact that 
will worthily conclude this unique exhibition. 


The prosecution of M. Alex. Dumas (Davy, Marquis de la 
Pailleterie) is still a source of diversion to the public. I will 
just mention one more episode which is rather curious. In his 
celebrated oration of last week—an oration which, together with 


| this pure air, or the ventilation of rooms of every kind, 


tions of oxygen, nitrogen, and aqueous vapour which 
nature has combined in the common atmosphere, we 


)can expect neither a healthful body nor a vigorous 


mind. Now, it unfortunately happens, that a supply of 


| is necessarily adverse to the most economical methods 
of heating them, and it is a matter of no small difficulty 


sumption of heat. Even in cases where mere expense 
has been disregarded, and the attention has been con- 
fined solely to producing a temperate and pure atmos- 
phere, success has not always followed the efforts of 
those men whom of all others we should consider most 
competent to direct works of this kind. To shew this it 
is sufficient to mention the failure of Sir H. Davy, in 
1811, in his attempt to ventilate the House of Lords, 
But if the subjects of warming and ventilating be not 
yet so thoroughly understood as could be desired, we 
are certainly advancing in our knowledge of them, by a 
more complete investigation and publication of the laws 
and principles on which they are founded. Besides the 





the magnificent speech of M. Berryer, has engrossed the atten- 

tion of the public—M. Dumas had advanced a fact perfectly in- | 
credible to all those who know him. According to him, a novel | 
which had been completed (Fabien), but refused by the journal | 
La Presse, and which, after perusal, the author had considered | 
rather unworthy of his talents, had been magnanimously con- | 
signed to the flames. This novel was written in three volumes. 
This was, then (always according to M. Dumas), a sacrifice of 


treatise just published by Dr. Wyman, of which it is our 
purpose to give a more particular account in this article, 
we have had, heretofore, several very excellent works, 
particularly those by Mr. Tredgold and Dr. Reid. 

The latter of these gentlemen has been rendered some- 
what conspicuous by his labours in warming and venti- 


27,000f. (somewhat more than 1,000/.), which he had voluntarily | lating the Houses of Parliament, and by the cry which 
imposed upon himself for the sake of his fame. In court, how- | has been opened upon him, in various forms, from the 
ever, the counsel for La Presse proved, with the printed volumes English press. Whatever may be said of his practical 


in his hands, that this ‘‘ Fabien,”’ so heroically consumed by M. | ff a Nea j ; Pg Tes 
Dumas, had arisen from the flames safe and sound, like the | ©#0rts, his book bears ample testimony to his very com~- 


pheenix of old, to assume at the printer’s hands a form which petent knowledge of the subject upon which he is en- 
will ensure to itan immortality of a few months’ duration; with | gaged. But he is evidently an enthusiast, and, like 
this difference, however, that, during this fearful trial, tne book most other enthusiasts, a man of a single idea. Venti- 
lost its cognomen, lost even its father ; and has been published lation is, with him, about all that is necessary in. life. 


under this title :—Aventfures de quatre Femmes et d’un Perroquet, | yy ; Hacgretber ; ' 
by M. Alex. Dumas, Junior. I leave you to imagine how much, | food and clothing are insignificant, compared to it. The 


the audience was entertained by this unexpected revelation. M. Lords and Commons are to meet in their new palace, 
Dumas, who had probably received a hint on the subject, took | not so much to make laws and govern the kingdom, as 
especial care not to be there to receive, full tilt, this admirable | to enjoy the comfort of a perfect ventilation. Hence, all 


lounge. And again, his indiscretion relative to the friendship | architectural design and arrangement are to be rendered 


with which he is honoured by the Duke de Montpensier has | : : . . . : . 

brought on a degree of collinean: between his royal ao and | subservient to this end. Carrying his notions to this 
the novelist. Some talk of a certain little note full of wit, in | ridiculous extent, we cannot wonder that he has failed to 
which the Prince begged to decline the honour of continuing re- | Obtain credit with judicious men, who, however they 
lations so singularly bruited about ; others assert that, having | may hereafter use his work when in search of facts, will 


presented himself at the Prince’s palace for the purpose of | not yield to his opinions the weight of an authority. 


apologising for his intemperate boasting, he was received by the | 





ex-tutor of the Prince, M. Antoine de Latour, who had the | 
commission of notifying to him a rupture which he had ren- | 
dered unavoidable. 

| 


| 





TOURNAL OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
A Practical Treatise on Ventilation. By Morritu 

Wyman. Boston, 1846. James Munroe and Co. 

12mo. pp. 419.* 
CLosEp rooms and the heat of fires are essential to the 
comfort of the inhabitants of New England during about 
eight months in the year. The great cost and labour 
required for maintaining these fires have produced con- 
stant efforts to improve the apparatus and render 
the methods of warming more economical. The old 
fireplace, which formed the siiting-room of a large part 
of the family, in the days of our ancestors, was long ago 
abandoned for the improved forms introdueed by Frank- 
lin and Rumford. ‘These again have passed away, and 
new arrangements of stoves, grates, and furnaces have 
succeeded each other, during the last fifty years, with a 
rapidity which, although it has often outrun improve- 
ment, has in the main greatly advanced the economy of 
warming houses, and given great comfort to all classes 
of people. Heat alone, however, is not all that is neces- 


* This notice of a recent publication in America is taken from the last 
number of the ‘‘ North American Quarterly Review.’’ \ 








The work by Dr. Wyman is not less complete and full 
than that either of Tredgold or Reid ; and in some points 
it is much more so. It is very judiciously arranged. 
The plan which he has followed, according to the preface, 
has been— 


First, to describe the laws and properties of gases gene- 
rally ; especially the law of their diffusion, so important in its 
influence upon ventilation. 

Secondly, the chemical and physical properties of the atmos- 
phere. 

Thirdly, the processes by which atmospheric air may be- 
come vitiated; particularly the processes of respiration and 
combustion, and the nature of the gases produced by them. 

Fourthly, the means by which impurities, whether chemical 
or mechanical, may be removed from atmospheric air. 

Fifthly, the principles of the movements induced in air by 
heat, especially those occurring in apartments and in 
chimneys. 

Sixthly, the moving power best adapted to ventilation, and 
the quantity and qualities of the air which should be supplied. 

Lastly, the mechanical arrangements best adapted to effect 
the ventilation of the various structures to which they are 
applied. 


The first part of the volume, which contains an 
account of the physical and chemical properties of the 
atmosphere, as a necessary introduction to the more 
practical parts of the work, is very full and satisfactory, 
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discoveries of modern science. But as we intend that 
the work shall speak for itself, we commence with the 
following extract of a curious computation, made by 


Dumas, shewing the sufficiency of the supply of oxygen | 


in the atmosphere. 


and shews Dr. Wyman’s familiar acquaintance with the because the requisite heat had not been attained. For this 


reason it was proposed, and the proposition was for a long 
time practised upon, to place the new coal in front, near the 
door, and allow the gases to be driven off over the hot coals 
andburn. This was Mr. Watt’s plan; he admitted a quantity 
of atmospheric air where the coal was undergoing the process 
of coaking, but never sufficiently diffused to mingle with the 


The air which surrounds us weighs as much as 581,000 | pases and accomplish their complete combustion ; even if they 


cubes of copper, 3,273 feet by the side; its oxygen equals in 


| were transformed into carbonic acid, still, in passing over the 


weight 134,000 of these same cubes. Supposing the earth | incandescent fuel beyond, that carbonic acid would dissolve a 


peopled with a thousand million of men, and animals equivalent | 


to three thousand million of men, they would not together 


portion of carbon and again become carbonic oxide. This plan 
was not successful, nor were any others which were formed 


consume in a century a weight of oxygen equivalent to sixteen upon the same principle. 


of these cubes of copper, while the air contains 134,000 of | 


them. It would require 10,000 years for this number of men 
to produce a sensible effect on the eudiometer of Volta, even 
supposing all vegetable life annihilated ! 


Of the following facts and instances relating to com- | 
bustion, some are new, and those which are not so will 


bear to be again examined. 


water; a pound of gas, more than two and a half pounds of 
water. 

An Argand gas-burner, in a shop-window, will produce in 
four bours two and a half pints of water, which may be con- | 
densed upon the goods, the window, or any other cold sub- | 
stances. | 

Tbe Argand burner of the Boston Gas Company, with | 
twenty-two holes, will produce in four hours, when burning at 
the rate of four feet per hour, twenty-two ounces, or a pint 
and six ounces, of water, and four feet of carbonic acid, which 
will render four hundred cubic of atmospheric air unfit for 
respiration. 

A pound of oil produces 2°86 pounds of carbonic acid, and 
consumes the oxygen contained in 13°26 cubic feet of atmo- 
spheric air. 

A pound of coal-gas produces 2°56 pounds of carbonic acid, 
and consumes 4°25 cubic feet of oxygen, which is equivalent to 
that contained in 21°25 cubic feet of atmospheric air. For 
every cubic foot of gas burned, an equal quantity of carbonic 
acid is produced, and renders, according to Leblanc, 100 cubic 
feet of air unfit for respiration. 

As an illustration of the demand for air to produce efficient | 
lighting, we may mention the following. In the vestry of a| 
meeting-house in Boston, some years since, great complaint | 
was made of the impurity of the oil used; it burned well for a 
time, when the lamps grew dim, and continued to grow more 
so through the evening. The sexton was directed to procure 
better ; he tried many kinds, but all to no purpose. He had 
noticed, however, that the longer he was compelled to remain 
after the services, and listen to the complaints of the aggrieved, 
the better his lamps burned, which was soon interpreted to 
mean the improvement of the air consequent upon the opening 
of the doors and the departure of the audience. 


The annoyance experienced in cities from smoke has 
always been complained of as very serious. So great is 
this grievance in London, that a member of parliament, 
a few years since, declared in his place, that it was well 
known that it had rendered the city uninhabitable. It has 
not yet attained to this formidable height with us, and 
probably the more general use of anthracite and wood 
than of bituminous coal will preserve us from the fate of 
London. Still, some method for burning smoke, where 
bituminous coal is used, especially in manufactories, has 
long been desired, and often attempted. If it has not 
been fully accomplished, the way seems at last to 

ave been opened to it; and the following extract will 
indicate the principles involved, and the most successful 
practical results yet attained. 


We have already spoken of the great nuisance of the smoke 
of bituminous coal, as usually burnt in large cities. A great 
variety of modes have been invented, and patents taken out, 
for the consumption of smoke, but, until a short time, they 
have all been contrived upon a wrong principle. It has been 


supposed that it is only necessary to heat the smoke to a cer- 


| 














tain temperature to consume it, and if it is not consumed, it is 





An Argand lamp without a chimney will burn without 


| smoke, if the wick be kept low; but on raising it to a certain 


point, it smokes ; if now the chimney be put on, the smoke no 
longer appears ; it is not produced. In the first case, the vo- 
latilized carbon and disengaged hydrogen, into which the oil 
is converted, do not meet with sufficient air at a proper tem- 
perature until they have risen so high that they have become 


| too cold to burn ; in the second case, this amount of air is sup- 
A pint of oil when burned produces a pint and a quarter of | 


plied at the right place, and the red-hot vapour of carbon 
unites with it and becomes invisible carbonic acid. This is 
precisely the principle upon which smoke is to be prevented in 
furnaces. Soft or bituminous coal is composed essentially of 
carbon and hydrogen, which, with a certain amount of heat, 
are disengaged as gases, and, if a proper amount of oxygen is 
supplied, and of a proper temperature, they unite with it and 
are consumed. If these facts are kept in view, it will be seen that 
smoke cin be prevented as readily in the furnace as in the 
Argand Jamp. If the air is introduced in too large quantity, 
or at too low a temperature, the gases are cooled, and smoke 
appears. In these cases, it is found necessary to admit the 
air heated to a proper temperature, without allowing it to 
come in contact with the fuel, and entirely separated from that 
which passes through the grate, that it may retain its full 
amount of oxygen up to the moment it mingles with the gases. 

It has been supposed that the admission of air would cool 
the furnace and diminish the amount of steam; but this is 
found not to be the case when so regulated as just to con- 
sume the smoke, as will be seen in the following results of 
experiments by Mr. H. Houldsworth. The kinds of coal 
used were Knowles’s Clifton coal, a free-burning kind, which 
does not cake, and produces a considerable quantity of ashes ; 
and Barker and Evans’s Oldham coal, a slow-burning, rich, 
caking coal, containing little ashes.* 


STEAM PRODUCED IN A GIVEN TIME, 


No air admitted, Coal thrown upon fire, 230 Ibs. 100 
No air, dd “ “ 460 “ 109 
53 square inches of air, — eS ee 230 ‘ 132 
Air regulated to consume all smoke, ‘* i - 230 ‘* 134 
53 square inches of air, og “ vi 460 “ 140 


Shewing that the admission of air increases the amount of 
steam produced in a given time from 30 to 40 per cent.””— 
If it be difficult, with our present apparatus and 
methods of using fuel in our houses, to obtain all the 
economical advantages which would be possible from 
the combustion of smoke, we may obtain an equivalent 
for this waste, in saving our heat by an arrangement of 
double windows. Although we now and then see this 
arrangement adopted, we are confident that it deserves 
to be brought into more general use ; and we have often 
wondered, that, with the laudable disposition to avoid 
all unnecessary expense, which is so general amongst 
our people, this simple fixture has been so much neg- 
lected. We know that the objection has sometimes 
been made to it, that the air of rooms thus guarded be- 
comes less pure; that it preserves the heat mainly by 
preventing the escape of the warm, or the entry of the 
cold air. This is altogether a mistake, as the single 
window, if well fitted, prevents the passage of air, but 
fails to retain the heat, which can pass through a thin 
wall of glass with great facility. The non-conducting 
power of the double window, on the contrary, is well 
described by Dr. Wyman in the following paragraph. 


When a cold window makes a part of one of the walls, a 





* Minutes of Evidence of Committee on the Smoke Nuisance, p. 122. 
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constant current of cold air descends along it, which is often 
mistaken for that which enters the window from without ; but 
it will exist without that, and cannot be prevented by closely 
fitted sashes, or any care in calking their crevices. The 
unpleasant effect of this fall of air from a number of 
large windows, as in churches, and their great influence 
in lowering the temperature of the room, are much 
greater than is usually supposed, especially in buildings 
heated by warmed air, where the walls do not feel the influence 
of radiated heat. In our new England climate, where the 
temperature not unfrequently approaches zero, and is oftea 
below the freezing point, there would be a vast saving of heat, 
if our churches, court-rooms, and other public buildings, 
could be preserved from this cooling process. This can be 
done by means of double windows, fitting closely, and inclo- 
sing between them a quantity of air. Air, as is well known, 
transmits heat only by a change of position among its parti- 
cles ; each particle may receive a portion of heat from a heated 
body, and, by coming in contact with another less heated body, 
communicate its heat to it, but not otherwise. One particle never 
communicates its heat to another particle. Hence, if glass, or 
any other material which transmits light, be placed at two or 
three inches’ distance from the glass, the inner sash will be 
kept warm, the circulation of the air between the sashes going 
on slowly ; consequently, less heat will escape from the room. 
If this same arrangement were introduced into the walls of 
the room, and the transmission of air between them cut off at 
two or three levels in each room, or even if the communica- 
tion between the different stories were completely cut off at 
the floor and ceiling, great good would result.* In buildings 
in which a complete system of ventilation is established, these 
windows should, as suggested by Count Rumford, be kept up 
both summer and winter. We say a complete system of ven- 
tilation, for, under such a system, windows would be required 
for the admission of light only, never for the admission of air. 
Double windows would under such circumstances, in summer 
prevent the transmission of heat inwards, as in winter they 
prevent its transmission in the opposite direction. Glass is 
not necessary in the construction of double windows, where 
we require only a diffused light ; white cotton, stretched upon 
a suitable frame, and rendered impervious to air by linseed 
oil or other preparations, will answer equally well for pre- 
serving heat, and be much less expensive. 
(To be continued.) 





JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


A black hare was lately shot in the parish of Denham ; it was 
full-grown, and the fur was the finest glossy black. 





A Rare Birp.—A few days since, a gamekeeper, at Little- 
cott, near Hungerford, Wiltshire, shot a large golden eagle, a| 
bird almost unknown in the southern counties. The eagle had | 
glutted itself on a dead deer, and was unable to fly away on the 
approach of the keeper, who fired six times before he killed it.— 
Berkshire Chronicle. 

THE MIRAGE.—The following extraordinary optical illusion 
is described by the Journal des Débats, in a letter dated the 8th | 
inst. :—‘‘ On Friday last, between 7 and 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the weather being cold and clear, and whilst the sun was 
rising brilliantly, we beheld a mirage. From the point of the 
steeple of the Cathedral of Ullm rose a narrow ray of a dark 
colour, almost vertical, with a slight inclination to the west. 
Near this ray the image of the upper half of the steeple of the | 
Cathedral was designed, with its towers, and all the numerous | 
and delicate Gothic ornaments which decorate it on all sides. | 
This image was so correct, that it might have been mistaken for 
a representation made by the daguerreotype. Eight times this | 
phenomenon was repeated. Such an optical effect is unexampled | 
in this country.”’ 





* Mr. Nathaniel J. Wyeth, of Cambridge, Mass. has adopted this | 
principle in a brick ice-house which he has lately erected. The building 
is 198 feet long by 177 wide, and 40 feet high; the walls are 4 feet in 
thickness at the bottom, and 3 feet 6 inches at the top, including within 
their thickness two air-spaces. A triple wall is thus formed, the inner | 
and outer being 8 inches in thickness, and that making the division be- | 
tween the two air-spaces 4 inches. The air-spaces are subdivided in 
ccna of 6 feet in length and 5 in height; the first division being | 
ormed by bricks, and the second by planks resting on bricks projecting | 
from the sides, and covered with dry tan. At the top and bottom of the | 
building the air-spaces are made perfectly tight by masonry. ‘The trans- 
mission of heat by the movement of the air is thus prevented, and the 
guard part of that which finds its way to the ice is S the radiation of 

€ walls, 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


HEALTH OF TOWNS—INSURANCE—FRIENDLY SOCIETIES— 
EDUCATION. 


THE Economy oF OBEYING the GREAT CHRISTIAN PRE- 
cert, ‘‘ Love THY NEIGHBOUR AS THYSELF.’’—The golden 
rule of doing to others as we would be done by, would never 
have led us into such wastefulness and extravagance as what you 
have seen. If we in the town and country, landlords and 
tenants, employers and employed, had endeavoured to make the 
material, moral, and spiritual condition of our neighbours as 
healthy as we would wish our own to be, we should have fouud 
our reward literally here upon earth. I have shewn you the 
costliness of neglect ; but in this, as in all other cases, we shall 
be deceived and led astray if we begin in a wrong spirit. If we 
seek merely that which is expedient, no foresight and calcula- 
tion will be sufficient to guard us against error. Shrewd calcu- 
lators enough there have been at Liverpool ; but all their shrewd- 
ness and calculation has not prevented the waste of hundreds of 
thousands on ili health. Had one half of that energy and 
thought been devoted to their duty to their neighbour by that 
wealthy community, how much richer would they have been! 
‘* Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and 
all these things shall be added unto you.’’—A Lecture on the 
Unhealthiness of Towns, §c. By Viscount Ebrington, M.P. 

A ConsoLaTory PRECEDENT.—All degrees of natio ns begin 
with living in pigsties. The king or the priest first gets out of 
them; then the noble, then the pauper, in proportion as each 
class becomes more and more opulent. Better tastes arise from 
better circumstances; and the luxury of one period is the 
wretchedness and poverty of another.—The late Sidney Smith. 

CAUSE OF FEVER.—The other day a fever broke out in a 
prison to the surprise of everybody. It turned out that the 
cause was this: it was an old prison, surrounded by a moat ; the 
noxious deposit of which had been disturbed by some works in 
progress, and the fever broke out in the direction in which the 
wind was blowing from the moat on to the prison. It appeared 
that the medical men had never seen the typhus fever there 
before, though they had been many years attendants on that 
prison. They had never seen one case in the prison, and did not 
know it.—Mr. Chadwick’s Speech at Exeter, Dec. 8, 1846. 

Cost or Ligut To RicH AND Poor.—According to the 
present mode of assessment, each set of rooms es four 
windows (being a portion of a large house, having forty windows), 
is liable to 7}d. per week window duty ; while a similar set of 
rooms or chambers, in the same sized house, situate in the 
Albany in Piccadilly, or in the Inns of Court, or in either of 


| the Universities, is liable toa tax of only 13d. per set ; this arises 


from a special exemption in the Act, operating to the foregoing 
extent in favour of the buildings for the wealthier classes.— 
Second Report of the Metropolitan Association for Improving the 
Dwellings of the Industrious Classes. 

VAIN AND UNREASONABLE INDEED! —lIt is painful to 
contemplate, in the midst of what appears an opulent, spirited, 
and flourishing community, such a multitude of our poorer fel- 
low-subjects, the instruments by whose hands these riches were 
created, condemned, for no fault of their own, to the evils so 
justly complained of, and placed in situations where it is almost 
impracticable for them to preserve health or decency of deport- 
ment, or to keep themselves and their children from moral and 
physical contamination ; to require them to be clean, sober, 


| ; : 
cheerful, contented, under such circumstances, would be a vain 


and unreasonable expectation.— Report of the Health of Towns’ 
Commission. 





ART. 


Pew Publications. 

The Principles of Design and Colour, 5c. 

Ackerman and Co. 4to. pp. 17. 
THE object of this valuable publication is to supply to 
the artisan of works of design hints for the arrange- 
ment and matching of colours, and the disposition of 
forms in the various patterns for silk, cotton, woollen, 
paper and other manufactures, so as to produce elegance 
and richness of effect. Intended for a wide circulation, 
it is brought out at a price that places it within the 
reach of those for whose practical use it is written. We 
trust it will have the effect, desired by the author, of 
inducing our artisans to study the principles of those 
combinations of forms and hues in which they have 
been so far surpassed by the French, but in which we 
are happy to see that our own countrymen are daily 
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making progress. This book will much help the onward | arising from the canvass having become partially de- 
movement. Masters would do well to present it to their | “ebed from its lining. Mr. Seguier stated that it was not 
nest intelligent extieans possible to get rid of this inequality entirely, without re-liniog the 
8 ; picture; but that operation I did not consider requisite. The 

—— picture was accordingly cleaned only to the extent proposed by 

A fine Mezzotint Print, entitled “ Members of the Tem- Mr. Seguier, and the defect in the canvass was remedied as far 


: ” . - as it could be. The latter operation was the only one coming 
name Society ;” from a Picture by J.F. Herrine. under the head of restoration which was considered necessary in 


ingraved by Tuomas LaNpseER. London, 1847. | the late cleaning.’ ‘‘ The Velasquez and Cuyp were freed from 

S. and J. Fuller, 34, Rathbone-place. the darkened varnish which obscured them.’’ In the latter, two 
WE have been favoured by an inspection of an “ Artist’s | light spots, the result of former restorations, have disappeared 
proof” of this spirited and masterly engraving. The | under the process. ‘‘ The Velasquez speaks for itself.” ‘* The 
reader, who may not be aware that next after Epw1n Rubens may be said to have been long buried under repeated 


Pali <a i coats of yellowed and soiled varnish. It was found that these 
Lanpseer, Mr. Herrin ranks the ablest of our] could be removed with perfect safety, as the surface of the 


animal pzinters, and devotes himself entirely to that! picture had that extreme hardness which the works of this 
walk of Art, might suppose that this print represents | master above all others often possess.” * * * ‘The pre- 
some benevolent and active persons who take part in servation of the most delicately-executed details in this picture 
the temperance movement now in progress through the is a proof of the care with which the surface has been cleaned. 


: ; t Lest, however, it should be supposed that glazings may have 
country : it does no such thing, but simply shews three been removed with the soiled varnish, I beg leave to observe, 


horses at a watering trough—a familiar subject enough, | that an experienced picture-cleaner is not likely to be deceived 
but one which the genius of painter and engraver has | on such points. An experienced picture-cleaner knows from long 
invested with uncommon interest. The plate is a large habit the general nature of the materials used by the great pain- 
one, in the mixed style of mezzotint and line, advantage ters, and can distinguish between such materials and the modern 


. q eat varnishes.”’ Mr. Eastlake attributes any apparent difference in 
being taken of the peculiar qualities of each method for the aspect of this picture to contrast with those in a dirtier state 


the expression of those objects to which it is best| which surround it. Embodied in the report are several testi- 
adapted. A more successful work has, we unhesita- | monials addressed to Mr. Eastlake by some of the eminent artists 
tingly assert, never been produced in this walk of art. | ofthe day. Mr. Mulready has “ not discovered any appearance 
It has all the force and spirit of nature; and were the that leads him to suspect that the pictures have been injured.’’ 


ote ; = : : -, | Mr. Etty thinks the Rubens ‘ especially ’’ has been ‘‘ judiciously 
Spoctebor wrtnese of such a scene reflected from the lite and admirably done.’’? He confesses that he had never previously 


in a mirror, the impression of reality could scarcely be | jiked the picture, ‘‘ because I could not see it.” So pleased was 
stronger than that conveyed by this admirable en- | he with the result, that he instantly consigned to Mr. Seguier a 
graving. We congratulate the painter and engraver on | ‘‘ magnificent bacchanalian, by Jordaens, to undergo the same 
the triumph they have here achieved, and the spirited | gg ; M;. Ravin presen aie ee 
j ; on . . * | to Mr. Seguier ‘*‘ how much obliged to e ‘ 
publishers on the production of a print which will take onions, Sich enables me to see the merits of the masters.’’ 
place among the finest that have been issued to the| «17 fee] assured,” says Mr. Stanfield, “that no particle of 
public in this country; one which, from its commanding | colour or glazing has been touched.’’ The decision come to by 
excellence, must have a large circulation, and prove, as | the trustees was, that the report ‘‘made by Mr, Eastlake is 




















it deserves to be, a profitable undertaking. entirely satisfactory, and justifies the confidence which they have 
: reposed in his judgment in respect to the treatment of the pic- 
tures in the National Gallery.’’ 


The continuation of our notice of the Exhibition of 
the British Institution is unavoidably thrown over to 


next week. MUSIC. 





_ -ialall 
The following examples of liberality, which our contempora- Hew Publications. 
ries have borrowed from the Liverpool papers, if they be cor- | The Musical Bouquet. Edited by Grorcr J. O. ALLMAN, 
rectly reported, are worth recording in our columns also, as in- Part XXX. London: Hingley. 


aay a 2 appa which speaks well for the improved | Ty,» receipt of the new number of this improved and im- 
eeling towards art amongst our countrymen—and of that best proving periodical reminds us that in our notice of the last 


and most independent form of patronage which the artist can : ‘ 
know—the spontaneous bemiege of munificent individuals. Mr. | ¥© omitted to bestow upon ‘The Petrel,” a song composed 


Charles Chaloner, of Oak Hill, Old Swan, has recently, it is by the Editor, the praise that is due to it. Having since 
stated, had Mr. Herbert, R.A. staying at his seat, for the pur- | made trial of it, we can venture to say that it is an acceptable 
~~ of painting his portrait. When the work was finished, the | addition to The Bouquet, and contirms the opinion of Mr. 
ost, without asking the artist’s terms, placed a sealed letter in | ALLMAN’S talents, which THE Critic has so frequently ex 
his hand, requesting his acceptance of its inclosure. On open- pressed. The new number manifests continued improvement 
ing the envelope, Mr. Herbert found a cheque for a thousand | jn the quality of the contents. Instead of wasting type and 
pounds. — Another Liverpool patron of art last week, itis sai’, | paper upon trumpery compositions of amateurs, whose vanity 

paid a thousand pounds fora picture by Etty. . : igi j 
. 7 has induced them to believe that they have original genius, 


NATIONAL GALLERY.—The trustees of the National Gal- : trae 
lery met on Monday, to receive Mr. Eastlake’s report, as Keeper when in truth they can only produce bad-imitations, Mr. 


of the Gallery, on the recent picture-cleaning operations. The | ALLMAN has wisely devoted his pages to great works of great 
report describes their extent. The operators have been Mr, | masters—to music that every player of the piano-forte would 
Seguierand Mr. Boden Brown. In 1844, Mr. Brown cleaned | desire to add to the portfolio, not to be performed for amonth 
**The Brazen Serpent,’’ and the ‘‘ Judgment of Paris ;’’ which | and then thrown aside for ever, but to be resorted to again 
Mr. Eastlake admits, at the time, ‘looked comparatively | part and again, pleasing more each time that it is heard. This 
crude.” ‘* They have now,” he says, “acquired due mellow- | contains Boristo’s ‘La Esmeralda Valse,” pretty, but not 
ness of tone.” Only one picture was cleaned in 1845—Guido’s | remarkable ; Rosstnt’s Introduction and March from Mose 


‘*Susannah and the Elders;’’ which was intrusted to Mr. | . s ‘ : aan 
Seguier. This gentleman was also selected as the operator for in Egitto, and Scuupert’s fine song of “The Erl King,” 


the campaign of 1846. Ata meeting of the trustees in August this latter alone being worth more than the cost of the whole 
last, Mr. Eastlake stated that several pictures appeared to him | part. If Mr. ALtMAN will proceed in this spirit success is 
to require cleaning ; whereupon the trustees empowered him by | certain. 

resolution to ‘‘ use his discretion in causing such pictures as = 
appear to be in want of this treatment, to be cleaned and other- 


wise restored by competent persons.’’ In the exercise of his THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 

















discretion, Mr. Eastlake selected Velasquez’s ‘‘ Boar Hunt,’’ AMUSEMENTS. 
Ruben’s ‘‘ Allegory of Peace,’’ the Cuyp, and the ‘‘ Bacchus _ 


and Ariadne,”’ by Titian. Mr. Seguier ‘‘did not reeommend} HER MAJESTY’s THEATRE.—The season opened on Tues- 
cleaning the Titian so much as the other pictures.”” ‘Some of | day, with the opera of La Favorita, and a new ballet, by M. 
the trustees, as well as Mr. Seguier and myself, had remarked | PAuL TAGLIONI, entitled Coralia, or The Inconstant Knight. 
an inequality in the upper and left corner of this picture, | A large audience had gathered to greet the manager and his 
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company, and, certainly, their reception was very gratifying—if | and in another supper is served at one o’clock. The orchestra 
the enthusiasm was all genuine, and the Paris system had not | is good, and dancing is kept up with vigour until a late hour, 
been resorted to, for the sake of etiect. The interest of the |The whole arrangements reflect great credit on the spirited 
opera, which is well known to all amateurs, lay in the introduc- | lessee, and we trust that his endeavours to please the public, 
tion to a London audience, of no less than teur strangers. S1G-| who seem at present to be possessed with a dancing mania, will 
NOR GARDONI, as Fernando, more than answered expectation. | meet with due support. We certainly recommend our bachelor 
He is certainly an acquisition to the lyrical drama in this coun- | friends to drop in when not otherwise engaged, and they will 
try, but we are loath to offer a decided opinion upon any singer, | find ample amusement. A word of friendly advice, however, to 
after one, or even two hearings ; for the mind is always, more or | the Lessee. Why charge so highly for refreshments? Double, 
less, attracted by the novelty, and the attention so far diverted | nay treble the quantity would be sold if the charges were more 
from a critical examination of the performance. For this | moderate. 
there will be frequent opportunity hereafter, and we must at) Mrs. Paitiips’ Irish ENTERTAINMENTS.—On Wed- 
Once avow to our readers that THe Critic is not of those | nesday evening, after an absence in the provinces of some 
omniscient periodicals which pronounce judgments upon an ela- | months, this talented lady gave an entertainment at the London 
borate performance within half an hour after beholding it. | Mechanics’ Institute, Southampton Buildings, before an 
We desire to do justice, and to that deliberation is needful. audience of from eight hundred to one thousand persons, whose 
Another stranger was Signor SupeRcHI, and a third Signor | warm reception of the fair vocalist, and unequivocal approval of 
BovucueE, both of whom, if they can claim no extravagant | her exertions, must have been as gratifying to her feelings, as 
praise, did no discredit to the stage they trod. The prima donna they were indicative of the taste and judgment of the audience. 
was Mile. SANCHIOLI, who promises agreeably to fill the void We have before had occasion to speak approvingly of Mrs. 
until the arrival of the Swedish Nightingale. She wassupported PuHriutps’ ability; and her performance of Wednesday evening 
with great spirit by the fourth ‘first appearance,’’ in the person | confirmed the justness of our encomiums: were further confir- 
of Mile. Nascio. The Ballet, which is a light, fantastic series mation necessary, we need only refer to the success which has 
of tableaux, with some good scenery by MARSHALL, and some attended her provincial tour, and to the favourable notices 
lively music by PUGNI, introduced Mile. CAROLINA RosATI, which have, from time to time, appeared in the local journals. 
whom we well remember to have admired greatly during the last As an elocutionist, she is fairly entitled to hold a position in the 
summer at La Scala at Milan. Most of the others were old foremost rank. This was made palpable on the occasion to 
acquaintances. Minute criticism we reserve, and we can only | which we have referred, when her pure declamation, especially 
say of the whole, that as a whole, it may be deemed a very suc- | in what may be termed the sentimental portions of the enter 
cessful opening of a season which we suspect will prove to be tainment, excited the liveliest sympathy ; while the character- 
profitable to both the rivals. istic, yet chastened humour, thrown into the comic stories, 
Royar [raLtiaAN Opera, Covent GArpDEN.—The pro- | aided as it was by a rich piquancy of manver, and an inexhaus- 
spectus for the season is before us, and it is indeed rich in pro- | tible flow of spirits, induced roars of hearty unconstrained 
mise, both as respects Opera and Ballet. Mr. Beare is the | laughter. Asa delineator of Irish female character, there can 
manager, Costa the conductor. Among the names already | be no question that Mrs. PHiLiips stands alone; nor are her 
known in England are those of Grisi, PERSIANI, and | vocal efforts less entitled to commendation. The songs were 
Roncont, Mario, and TAMBURINI. Among the names that | given with much spirit and meaning, and repeated encores 
have alreacy become famous abroad, and which are now to be | evidenced the favour with which they were received. Miss 
introduced to us, are those of ALBONI, from Vienna; SALV1, | JuL1IA WARMAN accompanied the songs, and performed a 
from La Scala at Milan, to whose powers ‘we can bear personal | concerto between the parts, in a manner that elicited several 
testimony ; TuLLt, from the San Carlo at Naples; MARINI, | rounds of applause. This young lady may be regarded as a 
from the same; ANGELO ALBA, from Madrid; PretTro Ley, | performer of great promise, possessing strength yet extreme 
from Madrid; and Rovere, from La Scala, the latter being the | delicacy of touch, facility of execution, to which we may add, 
Bessi Cornici. The orchestra is powerful beyond precedent, and | a sensitive recognition of the author's meaning. 
in addition there is tobe the military band of the Coldstream} RoyAL PotytecnNnic INSTITUTION.—During the week 
Guards, and an organ of extensive compass, expressly erected | Dr. BACHHOFFNER has been engaged in giving a lecture on 
by Fiigut and Son. The programme of the Ballet is equally | astronomy. He commenced by a comprehensive sketch of the 
promising. DuMILATRE and Fuoco are engaged, FANNY | views of our modern astronomers. The clear manner of the 
ELSLER and ADRIANOPOLI are expected. The principal male | learned Professor, aided by the gigantic apparatus, and complete 
dancers are PETIPA, MABILLE, and DELFERRIER, from the | proscenia of the institution, renders this course a most valu- 
Grand Opera, Paris ; and Croce, from Italy. The prospectus | able and instructive one, not merely to the rising generation, 
announces that positively there will be no divertissement between | but also to ‘children of a larger growth.’? The lecture was 
the acts of the operas. The scene painters are GRIEVE and | illustrated by numerous appropriate airs, selected from the best 
TELBIN. The design is stated to be to give ‘‘a more perfect | masters, by Doctor WALLIS, conductor of the musical depart- 
performance of the Lyric Drama than has hitherto been attained ment of the establishment. In the chemical department, we 
in this country.’’ The works of Crmarosa, Mozart, Ros-| find Doctor Joun RyAwn delivering a course of lectures on 
SINI, MEYERBEER, BELLINI, Don1IzeTTI, MERCADANTE, | general chemistry. The interest attached to the explosive cot- 
and Verpt, are to be produced in the utmost perfection. The | ton remains undiminished, and the doctor is compelled, by the 
tone of the prospectus is extremely modest, which will serve the pressure of applications, to give a lecture on this subject on 
more to recommend it to a public wearied of the theatrical puffs, | Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, at the usual hour. To 
and accustomed to see performance in an inverse ratio with | shew the action of the cotton during an explosion, the professor 
promise. | performed a most remarkable experiment. He took a few grains 
Frencu PLays.—A drama called Marie Jeanne was played | of the cotton, and screwed it up in a piece of soft paper ; after 
on Monday for the first time in this country. The plot is slight, | making a few holes with a common pin, he placed the paper in 
but it affords effective situations for the display of the power of | the barrel of a pistol, the cotton towards the breach ; he then 
expressing strong emotions for which Mdlle. CLARISSE is so | fired it off, and although the cotton exploded with force enough 
remarkable. The story is simply that of a good girl who has a | to expel a bullet, yet the paper remains uninjured. At first sight, 
drunken husband, and is obliged to take her child to the Enfants- | the result seems the effect of some sleight of hand, hut the doc- 
trouvés. On calling to retake it, she finds that it had been | tor referred it to the rapidity of action, the newly formed gases 
removed ; an Italian physician had carried it off to pass it upon | escaping through the pin holes, without tearing the paper ia the 
a wealthy widow whom he is courting, for a child that had died | least. 
apa ~ care, and by pretending to the cure of which he hopes — 
oO gain herhand. Marie Jeanne chances to hire herself at this | 
house as a servant, and discovers her own child in the cradle ; | CORRESPONDENCE. 
but the physician pronounces her mad, and sends her to a lunatic | 
asylum. ‘The end is of course as it should be. The desolation 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 


of the mother when she finds that her child was gone was ex- | Sim—A few days since I was at my bookseller’s, when he 
pressed with thrilling effect, and this triumph of dramatic | accidentally had a number of your Critic on the table, which 
power was duly acknowledged by the delighted audience. he had an order for—not keeping them by him. On looking 


St. JaMes’s ASSEMBLY Rooms (late CrockFrorp’s).—Who | over it, I was extremely pleased with the manner of its re- 
ee ae supposed = re ba gens Crockrorp’s, the | yjews, and I ordered him to get the back numbers, beginning 

ambling House par excellence, where so many fortunes have | .: . i inue i h 2 
been lost and won, would have been turned into assembly rooms ? — rs oe eee = = pepe going wg cor peasant 
me, which to that time I was taking in. On looking over the 


But so it is, and we have once or twice attended the subscription . : 
balls, which are given here generally twice a week, on Mendase back numbers, I was as much delighted with them as the one 


and Thursdays. A suite of rooms is thrown open for visitors. | 1 had seen, and am determined to take them in regularly. 
The salle de danse is exceedingly splendid, and well suited for its | My bookseller, by way of trial (which I had suggested), took 
present purpose. In one of the ante-rooms are refreshments, | in five numbers, and before the evening was out had sold them 
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all. Next Saturday he intends taking an increased number. 
I think, if your present readers would only recommend them 
to their friends, I feel convinced your sale would be nearly 
doubled. I mean to do so myself. 
Feb. 15, 1847. Yours, &c. W.L. 
P.S. My card is enclosed. 
Ge 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
Sir,—In taking my usual ramble through your Critic of 
Saturday, Feb. 13th, I observed a letter from a subscriber to 
the ‘‘ Barker Library,’”’ and believing that letter likely to 
create a false impression on the minds of many of your readers 
wko are not acquainted with the circumstances of the case, I 
beg to state that the reply sent by the London agent ‘‘ not in 
town,’’ was very probably correct; at all events, this much is 
true, that the books which Mr. Barker so boastingly advertises 
as the ‘‘ cheapest books of the day,’’ and which he professes to | 
sell at 9d. each, are not by booksellers sold at any such price ; 
the price to the public, through the booksellers, is 1s. and not 
9d. The agents of Mr. Barker are charged 9d. for each 
volume, and the trade is supplied by agents at 10d. per vol. 
If any of your readers will trouble themselves to make a 
comparison between the books published by Mr. Barker at 1s. 
(professedly 9d.) and the books published by Mr. Nelson, of 
London and Edinburgh, called ‘‘ Nelson’s British Library of 
Tracts for the People,’’ they will see that not only are Nelson’s 
books cheaper, but that they are vastly better printed, and 
that, too, on much superior paper. 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
A Lover or Trutu. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Feb. 16, 1847. 





ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 
THE ceinamiiiane. 


Translated from the German of J, N. VocL, by CLarnA Payne, 


Returning home from a distant land, 

A wanderer comes, his staff in hand ;— 

Covered with dust, sunburnt, and lone, 

By whom wi!] the wanderer first be known. 
Through the ancient gate he enters the street, 
Where the tollman stands his dues to meet, 

The tollman the traveller’s friend had been, 
Them oft had the goblet united seen: 

But the tollman, alas! knew him no more, 

So altered his mien from days of yore. 

And the wanderer again, after brief delay, 
Shoulders his staff and pursues his way. 

There !ooked from her window his treasured prize ; 
“Oh! welcome loved girl,’’ the traveller cries ;— 
The blooming girl remembers him not, 


of his mouth again, saying, ‘‘I will not take it lest it should 
make me insensible at a time when I ought to be the most 
sensible.’? He occasionally felt his pulse to note its gradual 
decline, and was at last observed to press his upper eyelids down 
frequently—a circumstance probably to be explained by a re- 
mark which he had often made, that the aspect of a corpse was 
very unpleasant if the eyes were not perfectly closed. The more 
nearly his death approached, the greater was the expression of 
his confidence in the goodness of God, aud in a future state. 
His last injunction to his children was, ‘to love one ano- 
ther.”’ Throughout life he had been most conscientious, 
disinterested, gentle, affectionate, and unassuming, though 
undaunted and firm whenever benevolence, liberality, or the 
progress of mankind in knowledge and virtue was in question. 
He was an excellent classic, and well read in moral and political 
science, and general literature ; but the delight of his life was to 
benefit his fellow-creatures. He gave away largely in private 
life to the distressed, and to those who were making efforts for 
the progress of mankind. He hoped for much good from Uni- 
verity College, and at its establishment took ten shares in it of a 
thousand pounds each, the greater part of which he gave away. 
On his recovery from an illness ten years ago, similar to that 
which now destroyed him, he told Dr. Elliotson that, knowing 
that gentleman’s interest in University College, he was certain 
his gratitude would be shewn more agreeably by conferring a 
benefit upon that institution than upon his physician himself, 
and he would therefore present a sum of money for the advan- 
tage of that department with which Dr. Elliotson was connected, 
leaving the mode of its application to the latter, who then sug- 
gested that two annual gold medals should be founded for the 
greatest proficient in clinical medicine. ‘These are called the 
Fellowes medals, and the founder insisted that Dr. Elliotson 
should adjudge them as long as he remained professor. Dr. 
Fellowes was presented to Queen Caroline by Dr. Parr, and, 
conceiving her to be unjustly treated, he entered heart and soul 
into her defence, and composed all her answers to the numerous 
addresses presented to her. It was chiefly through his exertions 
in the Marylebone vestry that so much of the Regent’s-park was 
at length thrown open to the public. He himself sent a peti- 
tion to Parliament for the emancipation of the Jews. He was 
editor of the ‘‘ British Critic’? for above six years. His first 
work appeared in 1798, and was styled ‘‘ A Picture of Christian 
Philosophy.”’ He successively published ‘‘ Religion without 
Cant,” ‘‘A Guide to Immortality,’’ ‘A Treatise on Death,’ 
‘¢ A Body of Theology,’’ ‘‘ A Manual of Piety, extracted from 
the holy Living and Dying of Jeremy Taylor,’’ ‘‘ The Essentials 
of a Christian Church,” ‘The Spirit of Hampden Evoked ina 
Series of Letters,’’ and in 1844 his last pamphlet, called ‘‘ Com- 
mon Sense Truths.’’ But he set the greatest store upon his last 
book but one, ‘‘The Religion of the Universe,’’ and directed 
that it should never be allowed to go out of print. 


—_>—- 
PROFESSOR NAPIER. 





His countenance changed, is quite forgot. 

And the traveller once more his path renews, 
While a tear his sunburnt cheek bedews. 

Now passed from the church his mother dear ; 
“God bless thee !’’ he spake, as she came near ;— 
The mother exclaimed with joyous start, 

“* My son !’’? and sank on the wanderer’s heart. 
For though foreign climes had changed his face, 

A mother’s eye can those features trace. 





NECROLOGY. 


ROBERT FELLOWES, ESQ. 

The remains of Robert Fellowes, LL.D. were on Saturday 
interred at Kensal-green. His father was the eldest son of 
William Fellowes, Esq. of Shottesham Hall, Norfolk. Dr. 
Fellowes was educated at Oriel College, Oxford, and ordained 
in 1795 by the Archbishop of Canterbury, then Bishop of Nor- 
wich. He was the intimate friend of Dr. Pars, and the Judge, 
Baron Mazeres; the former of whom had an intense affection 
for him, and the latter left him nearly two hundred thousand 
pounds, though the Baron and he did not meet during the last 
two years of the Baron’s life. He gradually relinquished the 
doctrines of the Church of Englaud, and at length, many years 
ago, adopted the opinions maintained in his last work but one, 
published in 1836, and entitled the ‘‘ Religion of the Universe,” 
and he died in his 77th year, maintaining these opinions firmly 
and clearly, and at some length, to his young family around his 
bed, and expressing anxiety that his continuance in them to the 
end should be known. His intellect was unclouded, and his 
habitual calmness and contentment were unruffied to the last 
moment. When the hour for his taking an opiate came round 


We regret to have to record the death of Macvoy Napier, esq- 
Professor of Conveyancing in the University of this city. For 
some time past, we understand, Mr. Napier had not fully enjoyed 
| his accustomed health, but his indisposition was not so severe as 
| to prevent him from attending his official duties. He delivered 
| a lecture on Monday week, as usual, to his class, and though he 
had since that day taken unweil, yet his friends did not anti- 
cipate that his dissolution was so near. Besides the distin- 
guished place which he occupied in our University, Mr. Napier 
was well known in literary circles on account of his connection 
with the Edinburgh Review, of which he was the editor for nearly 
twenty years, and also with that great literary undertaking the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, the whole of the seventh edition of that 
noble work having been issued under his superintendence, as 
well as a supplement to the previous one. Mr. Napier was also 
one of the principal clerks of the Court of Session. We have not 
heard his precise age, but we believe he had attained his seventieth 
or seventy-first year. The death of the talented professor has 
caused a blank in the literary world which will be extensively 
felt. —Edinburgh Advertiser. 


—o— 


Mr. GEORGE WALKER. 

In the obituary of this week is the name of Mr. George Walker, 
music publisher, Soho-square, in his 75th year. His earlier 
years were devoted to literary pursuits, aad he acquired great 
popularity by his romance of the ‘‘ Three Spaniards,’’ in parti- 
cular ; though he also produced ‘‘ Don Raphael,” the ‘‘ House 
of Tynian,’’ and several other works of fiction. 











for the last time, he declined swallowing the pill, and took it out 
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JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 


Sir,—In the Bath Journal, of Feb. 13, is the following 
statement :—‘‘ It has generally been supposed by the faculty 
that the heart was almost wholly devoid of nerves; but it has 
lately been discovered by Dr. Lee that this organ is full of 
nerves, varying in size in either ventricle;’’ and this discovery 
perfectly corroborates the opinion which I have frequently 
given when exhibiting mesmeric phenomena—that the power 
of accelerating and retarding the pulsation is produced by the 
mesmeric action upon the nerves of the heart. 

* I remain, Sir, yours, &c. 
S. D. Saunpers. 
—_—~— 


THE INHALATION OF EtTHER.—At the Meeting of the 
Academy of Sciences in P&ris, on the 8th inst., there were 
several communications relative to the effects of the inhalation 
of ether, and some discussion ensued, in the course of which 
M. Majendie repeated his opinion that this new method of 
Operating ought to be practised with the greatest possible 
caution and reserve. M. Majendie brought forward some fur- 
ther arguments in defence of his opinion, but they throw no new 
light upon the question. We shall proceed, therefore, to give 
an account of some experiments on the new method, which were 
on that day communicated to the Academy. M. Flourens 
stated that he had made experiments to ascertain the effect of 
the ether on the spinal marrow. In the first place he caused 
the ether to be inhaled by a dog, which in a few minutes became 
perfectly insensible. He then laid bare the spinal marrow at a 
point of the dorsal region, and during the whole of this cruel 
operation the animal gave no sign of pain. He then divided the 
nerves of sensation, and still no pain was manifested. Lastly, 
he picked, cut, and tore the spinal marrow itself, and the dog 
did not give the slightest symptom of suffering, and experienced 
no convulsion. His next experiment was on a fowl, and with 
the same results. When the effects of the ether were dissipated, 
the spinal marrow resumed all its vitality. M. Serres announced 
that he had made several experiments upon animals, but with 
liquid ether, as he was desirous of ascertaining its effects upon 
the nervous system. He had laid bare the nerves of the thighs 
of several rabbits, and placed them in contact with a sponze 








dipped inether. The results were as follows :—Sensibility was | 
abolished in the nerve subjected to the action of ether at the 

points immediately in contact with it, and in all the radiations | 
emerging from the nerve under that point; but the entire sense | 
of feeling remained in the portion of the nerve above the point | 
immerge:d in the ether. In order to take into account the action 
of the air, the following comparative experiment was made :— 
Of two nerves which were laid bare, one was immerged in the 
ether, and the other was exposed simply to the action of the air. 
Five minutes afterwards, the first was dead to al! sensation, even 
on the application ef pincers; the second retained all its sensi- 
bility and powers of contraction. Having thus ascertained the 
sedative power of the ether, M. Serres resolved to discover 
whether the sensibility could be restored by the immediate 
application of strychnine to the nerve which had been deprived 
of it. He applied the tincture of nux-vomica, strychnine, and 
the chlorhydrate of strychnine, and all without effect. They 
produced neither sensibility to pain, nor restored the power of 
contraction. A paper was read, giving an interesting account 
of some experiments made by M. Grubhy, to ascertain the effects 
of ether on several animals, viz., 10 dogs, 4 rabbits, 2 mice, and 
50 frogs. To intoxicate these animals required different periods 
of time, which are shown in the following table :— 


Minimum. Maximum. Duration. 
Frogs .. 8m. 35m. 20 to 25m. 
Dogs .. 50 40 12 to 30 
Mice ., 2 4 4to 8 
Rabbits.. 2 8 6 to 12 


In general, says M. Gruby, the duration of the intoxication 
appeared to depend on the intensity of the vapour, the prolonga- 
tion of the aspiration, the rapidity and force of the inspiration, 
and the age of the animals. Beyond the term above fixed for 
Yespiration the animals died inasleep. In young animals the 
phenomena were more prompt than in those which were full 
grown. M. Gruby found that the peripheric circulation, the 

ulsations of the heart, and the respiration diminish under the 
influence of the ethereal vapour, and that if, after the experiment, 
the animal be exposed to the air, the number of pulsations of the 
heart and the inspiratory motion augment considerably, as does 
the cutaneous circulation. Frogs which were wounded imme- 
diately before the experiment resisted the intoxicating effects of 
the ether much longer than those which were uninjured. He 





ascertained, also, that the stagnation in the capillary vessels 


produced by the ether disappears before sensibility is again mani- 
fested, and that a frog deprived of its brain, and exposed to the 
vapours of ether, retains its sensibility and its powers of contrac- 
tion much longer than one that has not been wounded. The 
experiments on dogs shewed that they first lose their tactile peri- 
pheric sensibility, then voluntary motion, and, finally, the con- 
tractibility of the voluntary muscles. Dogs 20 days old lost their 
sensibility in three minutes, and died in 18 to 20 minutes, under 
the effects of the ether grown-up dogs lost the power of sen- 
sation in 8 minutes, and died if the action of the ether was con- 
tinued for 45 minutes. The dogs recovered their sensibility and 
motion when they were exposed to the air, if the experiment 
with the ether was not prolonged beyond 18 minutes for the 
young, and 40 to 44 minutes for the adults. Young dogs which 
were apparently dead, having ceased to breathe, were brought 
to life by copious bleeding from the jugular vein. A young d 
which had already been under the effect of the ether, and ha 
recovered, was again exposed to it, and the same effect was 
produced in 50 seconds ; but a dog which had been bled after the 
experiment, and was again exposed tothe ether, resisted much 
longer than another dog which had not lost blood. In the 
cases where the experiment was carried to such a point as to 
produce death, M. Gruby found that the immediate cause of 
death was an accumulation of blood in the veins of the brain, 
those of the lungs, the liver, &c. Several letters were received 
from surgeons giving accounts of successful operations, without 
pain, after the inhalation of ether.—A letter was received from 
M. E. Cottereau, informing the Academy that he has succeeded 
in producing an explosive powder from starch, by adopting 
nearly the same process as with cotton. This, however, was 
already known to chemists. After these communications, the 
Acadamy went into secret committee to discuss the claims of the 
candidates for the place vacant by the death of M. Borey de St. 
Vincent.—Galignani’s Messenger. 
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(This is part of a complete list now being extracted for Tus Critic from 
the advertisements that have appeared in the newspapers during 
the present century. The reference, with the date and place of each 
advertisement, cannot be stated here without subjecting the paragraph 
to duty. But the figures refer to a corresponding entry in a book kept 
at Tue Critic Office, where these particulars are preserved,. and 
which will be communicated to any applicant. To prevent impertinent 
curiosity, a fee of half-a-crown for each inquiry must be paid to the 
publisher, or if by letter, postage stamps to that amount inclosed.] 

619. Sopa1a AvGusta Mutuen, daughter of Mr. John Mullen, for- 

merly of Epping; or, if dead, information thereof. Reward. 

650. Caartes Finp.ay, of Riccarton. Something to advantage. 

651. Revations or Next or Kin of Peter Wink ter, formerly of 
Warren-street, Fitzroy-square, and late of Duke-street, Blooms- 
bury, Middlesex, coach painter, deceased. Something to advan- 
tuge. 

. CaiLp or Cuttpren of ANN ExizApetu Sercison, WILLIAM 
AITKINS, and Perer AITKINS, or either of the daughters and 
sons of ANN AITKINS, formerly of London-street, Fitzrov-square, 
and afterwards of Carmarthen-street, St. Pancras, Middlesex, 
widow, deceased. 

653. James Jackson, otherwise Jawrs Baken, of Poplar, Middlesex, 

left the Port of London as a mariner in 1621, then about 20 years 
old. Suffered shipwreck, but ultimately reached New York, U.S. 
whence he made several voyages. He wrote to his friends in Eng- 
land from Mrs. Feris’s, 75, Front-street, New York, and has not 
since been heard of. 

654. Cusromary Heirs of Georcz Lort, late of Woodbridge, Suf- 
folk, merchant, died Nov. 1843. 

655. Tuomas and Jane CaitmMain, of Mansion-house, Hanley-road. 
Something to advantage. 

656. Witt1am Crows, formerly professor of languages, 8 Rue Royale, 
Paris ; or, if dead, his relations. Something to advantage. 

657. Next or Kin of Mrs. Hemans, late of Cockspur-street. Some- 
thing to advantage. 

658. Next or Kin of MarGcAret Doccerry, otherwise Donerty, who, 
for upwards of 30 years, res ded at Newport, Monmouth (died at 
the Red Cow Inn, January 1, 1837, widow). Something to advan- 
tage. 

659. Rene or Kin of Mrs. CARROLL, widow, whose maiden name was 
Mercatr, who lived at Marrick, Yorkshire, about the year 1768, 
and afterwards resided at Little Slaughton, Bedfordshire, deceased. 
Something to advantage. 

660. Witti1am Moss, tailor, who, about 25 years ago, resided in Little 
John-street, Blackfriars, London, or his representatives. He 
was born at Sale Méor, near Altrincham, Cheshire, and his 
mother’s maiden name was SARAH MARSLAND. Sdémething to 
advantage. 

661. Next or Kin of Toomas Livermoor, formerly servant to the 
late David Burton Fowler, Esq. of the Inner Temple, and Yarm, 
Yorkshire, and since his death residing at Preston Hull, Durham, 
The said T. Livermoor was born at St. Alban’s, and had a brother 
William, who had two sons, Edwin and Frederick ; also two sisters, 
Sarah and Charlotte. Something to advuntage. 

(To be continued weekly.) 
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JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, INVENTIONS, 
AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


Nove Species or BALLoon.—A balloon constructed on 
a principle by which the longest aerial voyages can be performed, 
and by which all danger is avoided by the expansion of gas, and 
all waste of gas prevented, may now be seen in the Montpellier- 
gardens, at Camberwell, by persons connected with scientific in- 
ventions and pursuits. The invention is that of a Mr. Gale, a 
gentleman of some reputation in science, and well known on the 
continent as an aeronaut, and as a pupil of the celebrated Arnaud 
Robert. The improvements on the old lumbering machines, 
which have hitherto done little beyond collecting an idle gaping 
mob at tea-gardens, and by the ascent of which science has 
received no information whatever, consist in elastic tubes, pipes, 
or what is called hose, by which all the gas which escapes from 
the lower part of the machine is received and conveyed into large 
bags or receivers, attached to the middle of the balloon, so that | 
let the expansion of the gas be what it will from heat, or other | 
causes, the gas can be let off and preserved, and no danger of | 
bursting incurred. The car is also differently constructed from | 
the old method; and the aeronaut can without trouble lower | 
beneath the car another car, to any distance he may please, in | 
which scientific experiments can be carried on, or fire made use 
of, without danger to the balloon. The cars are very light, being | 
made of prepared cork and Indian rubber. This balloon is | 
nearly as large as the great Nassau balloon, and is made of silk | 
manufactured by Messrs. Merciers and Vanner, of Spitalfields. | 
The designs for the external painting are very good; they are 
by Mr. D. Roberts. The whole apparatus, grapnells, &c. are | 
improvements on the heavy and clumsy things hitherto used for 
aerial voyages, 

New System FOR PROPELLING VEssELS.—Extract of a 
letter from Boulogne :—‘‘ A considerable degree of interest has 
been excited here by certain experiments made upon an entirely 
new system for propelling vessels; which, if capable of being 
carried out upon a large principle, must not only supersede pad- 
die-wheels, but also the Archimedean screw. It has long been 
considered ‘a matter of impossibility that the principle of the 
paddle-wheel could be rendered of any useful effect when totally 
submerged. The present invention has demonstrated to a cer- 
tainty that such a disadvantage can be overcome. The experi- 
ments were effected by hand labour; the motive force being | 
fitted into the stern of a pilot boat. The principle is based on 
the well known properties of the parabola as respects light, and | 





the same properties are proved to be true as respects hydro- | 
statics. The blades are sections of a parabola; and are so cou- 
structed as to impinge on the concave surface, whereby the 
water is grasped and compressed to the centre of the axis, and 
thrown off in a direct line with the plane of the vessel’s course, | 
thereby rendering the propulsion superior in efficiency to the 
common paddie-wheel, being uniform and continuous without | 
drawback in respect of back-water. Another advantage exists 
in the area of surface as compared with the screw; as less than 
one-half of parabolic areas will work more efficiently with the 


same power.’’— Herald. 
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N.B. For insertion in the first page the charge is one-fourth 
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NOTICE. | 
The full price will be given for No. 79 of Tue Critic, and 
the Publisher will send postage-stamps in return to any per- 
son who will transmit a copy by post from the country, and 
will add the postage of the letter notifying from whom it 
comes. 
As several copies are wanted to complete sets that have been | 
ordered, the Publisher will feel obliged to subscribers who | 
do not care to preserve their copies, if they will make | 
search for this number, and favour him with it. 








BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The nation shews no signs that it will lose its character for 
failing to recognize and reward the efforts of literary men. In 
vain is it that cases of repentance occur, and that a gorgeous 
festival to the memory of Burns, is held, or a tablet to the me- 





mory of Scott is erected. Ingratitude is the ruling principle 
among our people, or they are belied by their own inertness, and 
by the acts of those who administer their laws. A multitude 
will bow in adoration as the praises of a bard are heralded forth 
by a Wilson or a Macauley ; but they seem to know not, feel 
not, that the genius they adore is mortal, and requires a where- 
withal to sustain the battle of life. Of what use are commemo- 
rative days or eloquent speeches, when the objects of such, or 
their descendants, are left in penury and want? We admire the 
beneficence of the poet, but we reward him not as a benefactor ! 
We thrill with horror as we hear of the private sufferings and 
mental conflicts of a Hood ; but: how slow are we practically to 
recognize our obligations to him! The fact is a melancholy one. 
Poor Hood is gone, his widow is no more, and now his children 
are uncared for, unprovided for! The cold hand of charity is 
inactive, and the rules regulating the governmental fund doled 
out to literary men forbid that relief be afforded. England loads 
with honours and with gold a fortunate money speculator, but 
the descendants of one who has controlled, amused, and im- 
proved the public mind, are left tofind guardianship and provi- 
on from the fickle hand of fortune. 


EvGENE ARAM.—We have had a curious printed paper 
placed in our hands for inspection, being no other than the 
half-penny sheet hawked about the streets on the execution or 
the notorious Eugene Aram. It is entitled ‘‘ The last dying 
words and confession of Engene Aram, who was executed at 
Tyburn, near York, on Monday, the 6th day of August, 1759, 
for the murder of Daniel Clarke, of Knaresborough, about the 
7th of February, 1744." Beneath this heading is an impression 


|from an old and well-worn woodeut engraving, curious as re- 
| presenting the mode of hanging at that time. The gallows has 


only one upright in this form I’, and there does not appear to be 


/any scaffold. Beneath this woodeut is the brief notice of the 


murderer’s biography—‘ Eugene Aram, aged 48, was born at 
Ripon, the son of Peter Aram, who wrote the excellent poem on 
Studley Park.” The “last dying words’’ bear internal evi- 


| dence of their being fabricated for the purpose of being hawked 


about the streets. As this document is believed to be unique, 
we insert a literal copy of the speech and confession put into 
the mouth of the wretched man :—‘‘ My Father, who had some 
loose Thoughts of the Power of Almighty God, which he con- 
tioued too long, hurt my tender and young Principles in Reli- 





|gion; I thank God I am thoroughly convinced of his Error, 


and am in Hopes through the Mediation of my blessed Saviour 


| Jesus Christ to be saved. I confess the Justness of my Sen- 
'tance, but was not apprehensive my Accomplice would have 
| dealt so perfidiously with me, for I cannot help taking Notice to 
| the World (as it does expect I should say something) that he was 


forsworn upon my Tryal, as I have solemnly declared to a rev- 
erend Divine; he also was more active in conveying poor Clark 


| away, than myself, likewise in burning his Cloaths, and attempt- 
|ing to persuade me to murder my poor injured Wife. I hope 


the Lord will pardon me for the Wrong I have done my Wife, 
whose hoaest Counsel I always disdain’d, depending on my own, 
as I thought, superior Judgment, which I find, but now too 
late, hath brought me to this untimely End. I desire Forgive- 
ness of all the World, particularly, my poor, dear, and injured 
Wife, and of all others whom I have injured in the Course of my 
wicked Life, begging their Prayers for my poor departing Soul, 
and that my Accomplices may take Warning by this my woeful 
End ; for tho’ they are cleare’d by Man, they know, before God, 
they are guilty as myself, I do heartily desire they would make 
Restitution to all those whom we have injured, which is the 
last Words and sincere Wishes of the unfortunate Eugene 
Aram,’’— Manchester Guardian. 


Wonderful to relate, the plays of Moliére are being translated 
into Turkish! And wonderful, I dare say, the translation must 
be to read. For the entertainment of the Sultan this task is 
being performed. The Malade Imaginaire and George Dandin 
have already been performed before his Highness by Turks, cos- 
tumed correctly after the old French fashions of Louis the Four- 
teenth’s time.—Constantinople Correspondent of the Morning 
Chronicle. 


We learn with much satisfaction that the Royal Literary Fund 
Society have given the munificent donation of 100/. to the gen- 
tlemen who are endeavouring to provide, by public and private 
subscription, a permanent fund for the nine destitute orphan 
children of the Rev. Joseph Hewlett. 


—@~— 


THe Two Puysicians.—Whitaker, it his History of Leeds, 
tells us of two contemporary Physicians, Dr. W. Gibson and 
Dr. Hulme. He says of the first, ‘‘ He abandoned himself’’ to 
brandy, “ with as clear and calm a foresight of its consequences, 
as if he had been studying the case of a patient.’”” He died in 
the prime of life, zt. 39. His friend, Dr. Hulme, an abstemious 
water-drinker, lived to 92. 









